One mill,* using leather, had a roll cover- 
ing cost of $1,125.00 over a given period. 
SONOCO Cork Cots were installed—and 
over the same period of time, running the 
same yarn counts—COSTS WERE CUT 
TO $157.60. This saving of 85% may be 
exceptional, yet we have many reports 
showing savings from 50% to 75% to be 
normal—when SONOCO Cork Cots are 
used. | | 


The SONOCO Cork Cot is constructed to 


retain its uniform density—there is no 


% 


sagging, elongation or bulging in use. By \. © 


reason of its exclusive semi-rigid, rein- 
forced construction, the SONOCO Cork 
Cot is the easiest and cheapest cot to ap- 
ply. 


An adequate test run in your own mill will 
prove these facts. Let a SONOCO techni- 
cal man talk with you about your own spe- 
cific case. 


*Name upon request 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
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Regardless of tne outcome of the elections this Fall the textile industry 
will go forward. Mills will be busier than they have been for years. A 
: demand for reconditioning and replacement of equipment will accompany 
| this activity. | | 

We are specialists over the broad range of equipment for process- | : 
ing Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Rayon Silk and Waste Fibres. Bring your , ) 
machinery problems to us. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARKE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
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Small for and 


Rayon 


Mills First Quarter 1935 


TATISTICS presented by the Federal Trade Com- 
. » mission in its silk and rayon textile industry report 

for the first half of 1935 indicate that increases in 
labor costs due either to increasing wages or reducing 
hours would result in increased losses to the industry. 
This report concerns 304 silk and rayon companies that 
furnished usable data to the commission. The number 
of companies represents an increase of about 11 per cent 
over the number included in the commission’s reports for 
1933 and 1934. Both stock and commission mills are 
represented in the report. : 

A new feature introduced in this series shows the costs, 
expenses and profit per pound or square yard of product 
produced for companies manufacturing only one general 
type of product, and who were able to furnish data as to 
quantities produced. 


vs. RAYON 


One hundred and seventy commission companies and 
134 stock companies are represented in the report. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the stock companies reported 
that they operated exclusively on silk and about 14 per 
cent on rayon exclusively, and the remaining 46 per cent 
on both silk and rayon. Appendix tables appearing in 
the report show that there was no significant difference 
between the results for companies operating exclusively 
on silk, or exclusively on rayon, and for those using both 
silk and rayon. 

Companies throwing their own silk and rayon were 
more prosperous during the first half of 1935 than during 
any of the earlier periods covered by the inquiry, earning 
2.85 per cent on textile investment against the previous 
high of 2.54 for the January-June, 1933, period. 

Raw material was the largest item of cost for the com- 
panies throwing their own silk and rayon, as well as for 
each of the other groups processing their own materials. 
For the stock throwsters, the proportion of mill cost 
(excluding general and administrative expenses) repre- 
sented by raw materials reached a new high of 78.61 per 
cent, whereas based on the manufacturer’s sales dollar it 
represented 71.9 per cent. Labor ranged from 13.98 per 
cent of the mill cost in the first half of 1935 to 19.47 per 
cent in the last half of 1934, whereas, based on the sales 
dollar it averaged 12.79 per cent in the first half of 1935 
as compared with 17.63 per cent for the last half of 
1934. The rate of net profit on sales was slightly lower 


than reported for the first half of 1933, 2.26 per cent as 
compared with 2.71 per cent. 

Further data presented by the commission show that 
under certain conditions outlined in the report, practically 
all of the profits of these seventeen companies would 
have been eliminated by an increased labor cost resulting 
from reducing hours by 15 per cent, equivalent to a 
direct wage increase of 17.65 per cent without increasing 
productivity. 

THROWSTERS’ PROFITS 


The forty-five commission throwsters was the only 
other group operating at a profit. These companies re- 
ported net earnings of .46 per cent on textile investment 
or at the rate of less than 1 per cent per annum. How- 
ever, this compares with a substantial loss for the fifty- 
two companies reporting for the last half of 1934. Labor 
was the most important item of mill cost for this group, 


comprising approximately 5914 per cent of the manufac- 


turers’ sales dollar. Since this group does not have title 
to the goods processed, raw material cost was negligible, 
avering 2.44 per cent of sales. Proportion of the sales 
dollar represented by profit on sales amounted to .73 per 
cent. | 

Five of the seven groups covered by the report show 
losses, consequently any increase in labor cost without 
increased income would have resulted in larger losses. 
Since labor represents such a large proportion of costs, 
comparatively small percentage decreases in hours worked 
would have increased costs considerably. Thus the. per- 
centage increase in selling prices that would have been 
necessary to offset increases in labor costs were corre- 
spondingly large, rising to almost 20 per cent for a 25 


. per cent reduction in hours, which is equivalent to a 


33 1-3 per cent direct wage increase. 


Weavers SHow Loss 


The eighty companies reporting which weave their own 
silk and rayon, covered by this report, reported a loss of 
.28 per cent on their textile investment and a loss of .16 
per cent on their total investment. Raw material costs 
show a continuing decrease in the proportion of total 
mill cost, ranging from 59.8 per cent in the first half of 
1933. to 49.4 per cent in the first half of 1935, while 
labor cost has steadily increased from 21.3 per cent in 
the first half of 1933-to a high of 29.7 in the first half of 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Dyeing Rayon Staple Fibre Fabrics 


ECAUSE viscose rayon staple fiber yarns are 
“twist” yarns consisting of individual fibers each 
about 1% in. in length and about 1 to 2 denier 
they are liable to become hairy in processing. Woven 
and knitted fabrics made with staple fiber yarns are thus 
liable to acquire a “nap” or hairy surface which in many 
- instances is not desirable. As a matter of fact, because 
the cohesion between the individual rayon fibers is only 
moderate, on account of the comparatively smooth sur- 
face of each fiber, it is found necessary to avoid any 
treatment of the fabric which involves friction or rubbing 
of the surface yarns. 

As regards hairiness of surface, rayon staple fiber fab- 
rics differ from those made with cotton. If a cotton 
fabric is thoroughly freed from surface nap by singeing, 
and particularly if this is supplemented by mercerizing, 
then the fabric will maintain its sheer surface through 
dyeing and finishing processes. This is because the indi- 
vidual cotton fibers have a flat twisted ribbon-like struc- 
ture which gives them good cohesion and prevents their 
displacement in the yarn while the fabric is being proc- 
essed. In contrast, it is possible to give a rayon staple 
fiber fabric a good sheer appearance before dyeing and 
finishing and yet find it to have acquired a hairy surface 
after these processes. It is thus necessary to allow for 
this peculiar behavior of the rayon material in all in- 
stances where a sheer appearance is required in the 
finished fabric. 

On the whole, hairiness is of greater trouble to the 
dyer and finisher of knitted fabrics than of woven goods, 
for the simple reason that the dyeing of knitted materials 
must involve surface friction on the fabric. It is not 
possible to dye knitted fabric in a jig as is the case with 
woven fabric, and as is well known, the jig does not 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 
cause friction, certainly not sufficient friction to cause 
hairiness. Knitted goods must be dyed in a winch ma- 
chine and unless the dyeing machine is well constructed 
this can cause considerable friction. The dyer of rayon 
staple fiber fabrics must, therefore, use the best possible 
form of winch dyeing machine, and two important fea- 
tures of this machine will now receive attention. 
Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, which shows two forms 
of winch dyeing machine, it will be seen that one is com- 
paratively deep and narrow, while the other is wide and 
_ Shallow, Experience shows that the shallow form shown 
in Fig, 2 is much the better-for dyeing staple fiber knitted 


fabrics since it leads to least formation’ of hairiness on 
the fabric surface. There is a definite reason for this. 

Considering the deep form of winch machine shown in 
Fig. 1 it will be noticed that the fabric is continuously 
drawn over the guiding roller R, thence over the winch 
W, and is then plaited down in the dye liquor on the 
side M. The winch is elliptical but comparatively small 
so that the fabric is plaited in small folds and readily 
forms a top-heavy pile of fabric at K. Frequently the 
pile becomes unbalanced and topples over. When it is 
remembered that in the machine there are being dyed at 
the same time several (perhaps 15 to 30) lengths of 
fabric P, side by side, it will be understood that these 
toppling piles of fabric occasionally become intermingled 
and then entangled. Thus from time to time the fabric 
P in the dye liquor is so entangled that it cannot be 
drawn upwards through the peg-rail which is placed 
immediately before the guiding roller R. Under these 
circumstances the fabric remains stationary while. the 
winch continues to rotate. The fabric on the winch is — 
thus being rubbed until the operator stops the machine 
and disentangles the fabric before re-starting. Obviously 
the fabric on the winch can be made very hairy by the 
rubbing or chafing. 

With the machine shown in Fig. 2, the fabric P is 
plaited down at K in much larger folds owing to the 


larger winch W and it is found as a matter of experience 


that there is much less entangling of the fabric. The 
shallow machine provided with a large elliptical winch as 
shown in Fig. 2 is much the better dyeing machine for 
rayon staple fiber fabrics, 

The second feature which deserves attention is the 
guiding roller R. In some forms of winch machine this 
roller is not positively driven, but is rotated merely by 
the fabric passing over it. If the machine is constructed 
entirely of stainless steel or Monel metal, or other per- 
fectky smooth surfaced material, then this lack of drive 
to the guiding roller does not matter much. But if the 
machine is made of wood (wood is still largely used on 
account of its cheapness) then considerable friction may 
occur as the fabric passes over it. This is particularly 
the case when the roller is heavy (quite a heavy solid 
roller is necessary in a large winch machine) and it is 
surprising how much rubbing takes place between the 
fabric and the roller. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that the fabric does not travel over the winch 
at a uniform rate; the winch being elliptical, causes the 
rate of travel to vary continuously and this variation of 
speed increases the friction of the fabric on roller R. So 
that it is important that in dyeing rayon staple fiber fab- 
ric in a winch machine the guiding roller R be definitely 
driven. If this is not done, there is much likelihood that 
the fabric surface will be made hairy. 

From the above statement of the requirements. con- 
cerning the dyeing machine it will be noted that much 
emphasis is laid on the importance of avoiding friction 
on the fabric surface. But apart from the design of the 
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winch machine itself, a contribution to reduced friction 
can be obtained by adding suitable substances to the 
dyebath. Among these, soap is the most important. In 
a soap liquor rayon fabric moves with much less friction 
than in water alone, and it is definitely found that if 
two rayon staple fiber fabrics be dyed similarly, but one 
jn a soap liquor and the other in water, then the fabric 
dyed without soap is much more hairy than the other. 

By attention to the construction of the dyeing machine 
and the composition of the.dye liquor, the harmful effects 
of friction can be much diminished so that hairiness of 
the surface of a dyed rayon staple fiber fabric can be 
reduced to the minimum. 


Generally it is expected that a woven staple fiber fab- 
ric will have a soft almost wool-like handle when fully 
dyed and finished, and the particular appeal of this type 
of fabric depends on its characteristic of loftiness. It is 
important, therefore, to conduct each operation of the 
- wet processing of the fabric with this end in view. As 
pointed out in the previous article, a rayon staple fiber 
fabric tends to become hairy during both wet and dry 
processing (the individual rayon fibers have smooth sur- 
faces and thus have less tendency to lie flat in the fabric 
_ surface than fibers in a cotton fabric), so that thorough 
singeing is the first process through which the grey 
fabric should pass. Gas singeing gives quite satisfactory 
results although singeing with the hot plate is slightly 
more efficient. | 


The grey fabric will contain some size containing 
starch or gelatine and it is essential for the purpose of 
ultimately obtaining a soft handle that these impurities 
should be completely removed. The other impurities are 
so small in amount that drastic boiling of the fabric (as 
kiering) is quite unnecessary; a simple scour is sufficient 
to remove these completely provided that the fabric is 
first desized with a starch-liquefying enzyme (Diastafor, 
Rapidase, Novo Fermasol, etc.) 

Desizing is most conveniently carried out in conjunc- 
tion with singeing. A two-bowl mangle provided with a 
trough containing a dilute solution of the starch-liquefy- 
ing enzyme should be placed immediately at the rear of 
the singeing machine. The rayon fabric can then be led 
over the singeing flames and directly through the two- 
bowl mangle where at the same time sparks are extin- 
guished and the fabric is impregnated with the starch- 
liquefying liquor. The fabric is then allowed to lie in a 
white tiled pit for one to two hours so that complete 
starch liquefaction can take place. All the soluble im- 
purities can then be washed out by leading the fabric 
through a small rope washing machine provided with a 
good flow of water. 


At this stage the fabric is in rope form, and if it is to 
be dyed in a jigger, it must be opened to full width by a 
passage over a scutcher; if it is for dyeing in a winch 
machine then scutching can be avoided and this is an 
advantage in itself since scutching is liable to rub-up the 
surface of the fabric and so make it hairy. On account 
of the adverse effect of friction of any kind on staple fiber 
fabrics it is advisable, if dyeing is to be carried out in a 
jigger, to modify the singeing and desizing treatment so 
that the impregnated fabric is not piled down in rope 
form, but rather is plaited evenly in full width piles. 
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Washing-off can then take place through an open soaper, 
the full width of the fabric being thus maintained as is 
necessary for jigger dyeing. 


In deciding as to which method (winch or jigger) of 


dyeing shall be employed it is important to recognize that 


a softer handling fabric results from dyeing in the winch. 
To some extent, this statement must be qualified, for 
much depends on the jigger. If the jigger is of an old 
type then the fabric dyed in it may be subjected to con- 
siderable warp tension and it is this stretching which 
occurs during dyeing which makes the fabric thinner and 
harsher in handle. In winch dyeing, the fabric is lying 
slack in the bottom of the machine during the greater 
part of thé dyeing process and it is only momentarily 
while being pulled over the winch that it undergoes 
stretching in length. 


The manner in which a staple fiber fabric tends to 
become thin during dyeing in a jigger can readily be seen 
if attention is directed to the character of the individual 
fibers which make up the staple fiber yarns used in the 
fabric. Unlike cotton fibers, the surface of a viscose 
staple fiber is smooth. The cohesion between these indi- 
vidual fibers is thus of a relatively poor order. Slippage 
of the fibers in the warp yarns can thus take place readily 
as the fabric is drawn backwards and forwards repeatedly 
during the dyeing process, and although this slippage 
may be small it has an appreciable effect on the handle 
of the fabric when finally finished; the fabric becomes 
thinner. That this slippage does actually occur is con- 
firmed from the observation that fabrics dyed in jiggers 
are almost always longer than similar fabrics dyed in 


winch machines. If, therefore, a jigger is used for dyeing 


staple fiber: fabrics it should be of a modern type in 
which warp tension can be reduced to the minimum. 


Dyeing should be effected in a soap liquor which acts 
both as a lubricant for the moving fabric and a dispersing 
agent for the dyes being applied. Only when the shade 
being dyed is clear and bright is it necessary to bleach 
the fabric before dyeing. This bleaching process can be 
conveniently carried out in the winch machine to be used 
for the subsequent dyeing. A solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite is the most satisfactory bleaching agent, and 
after bleaching it is unnecessary to use an anti-chlor 
provided that the fabric is well washed; any traces of 
chlorine left in the fabric will be destroyed by the soap 
in the dyeing liquor. Calcium hypochlorite bleaching 
compounds (for example, bleaching powder) are not rec- 
ommended since there is always a possibility of subse- 
quent formation in the fabric of insoluble lime soaps 
which can seriously detract from the softness of handle 
which is so much desired. 

In bleaching and dyeing in a winch machine, all the 
precautions mentioned in the previous article of this 
series should be taken to prevent development of hairi- 
ness. 


Following dyeing, the fabric will be hydro-extracted | 


so as to be ready for hot-air stentering. It is usually 
found that the softness and loftiness of handle of the 
fabric can be increased, by padding the fabric before 
stentering with a softening agent (almost any of the 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Drop Box Picker 


HE life of a drop box picker on a cotton loom 

weaving two ore more colors in the pattern depends 

as much on the setting of the boxes, the degree of 
hardness of the pick, and the general care of the picker as 
upon the quality of the rawhide used in its construction 
or itS general design and fit. 


Picker manufacturers of the present time know pretty 
well what service is expected of a picker, whether it is 
made of rawhide or leather, and as a rule all pickers are 
made to comply with the normal requirements of high- 
speeded looms which are kept in proper order. But when 
a loom fixer, through inexperience or carelessness, has a 
number of looms running on his section in such manner 
that substantially made pickers are racked into a bat- 
tered condition after a few months of service, what can 
the manufacturer of these abused pickers do about it? 
After a picker of any kind has been run on a loom for 
six months or less, it is expected to show signs of wear. 
It will be cheaper to replace it with a new picker than to 
continue to use a picker which may be throwing the shut- 
tles crookedly and making bad work. 


There is a difference between pickers which are dis- 
carded because of wear after a reasonable period of 
service and pickers which are ready for scrapping in a 
few weeks because of loom tackling inefficiency. Con- 
sider the picker referred to for an example. Many good 
pickers have been put into this disabled state in less than 
a month by the tackler being careless about the packing 
on the spindle. The spindle packing may be of leather, 
rawhide, or composition. It is there to ease the blow of 
the picker head against the loom frame at the end of the 
pick. When this cushion is ineffective, the crashing of 
the picker head on the bare metal soon splits and crushes 
the rawhide, and eventually the entire picker suffers under 
the continued breaking of its structure and requires pre- 
mature replacement. 

A lack of packing in the bunter which protects the 
back of the picker against the force of the stick at the 
end of the picker will not only gouge into the pack of 
' the picker, but will cause a splintering of the stick, even 
if the stick is made of the best second growth of hickory 
wood. The stick must follow up and contact with the 
back of the picker from the start of the pick to its finish. 
The packing on the spindle, however, should not be so 
much and the packing in the bunter so little as to catch 
the picker between the two; that is, the pressure of the 
stick on the back of the picker should cease when the 
stick hits the packing in the bunter, thus leaving the 
picker a fraction of an inch of play between the stick and 
the spindle packing at the end of each pick. Then there 
will not be any gouging into the back of the picker by 
the stick, beyond that of normal wear. 

Gears, cams, shafts, pulleys, and most other mechanical 
actions in looms are continuous in a single direction when 
once started. A loom picker no sooner reaches its desti- 
nation at the end of a shuttle box than it has to return to 
the first end for a new start. It requires good pickers, 


scientifically designed to receive constant blows from a 
stick and deliver the momentum attained to a shuttle 
numerous times a minute throughout the work hours of a 
mill. Cheap pickers cannot last long under the trying 
conditions, Even the more costly pickers do not have an 
easy time when a fixer runs a loom with such a hard pick 
that the shuttle points tear into their plugs and damage 
them. 

A tight fit of the shuttles in the boxes will put increased 
strain on the picker plugs because the greater friction on 
the shuttles will require more force to drive them and 
consequently put additional strain on the rawhide. Some 
tacklers chip out a hole in the plug of a new picker to 
start the hole in the centre, fearing that the shuttle points 
will start it off to one side. To cut out a centre hole is to 
weaken the plug and sometimes leave a wall about the 
hole which will soon break down and leave the plug in 
the shape shown, a remedy for which can be had only by 
putting in a fresh picker. 

A picker stick with that part of its top that contacts 
with the back of the picker, worn so as to form a shoul- 
der, should not be kept on a loom. This hump in the 
stick will tend to lift the rear of the picker at every pick 
of.the loom and cause the bore in the picker to bind on 
the spindle, thereby, thereby creating unnecessary friction 
and loss of power. Shuttles that stagger through the shed 
frequently are given the unsteady action because of run- 
ning sticks in this condition. The wearing-off of this part 
of the stick may not be due to any fault of the materia! 
used in making the stick, since high-grade sticks may be ~ 
seen in this shape in almost any weaving shed. The stick 
may be worn after long use, or inattention on the part of 
the one who has adjusted the picking motion so that the 
stick pounds upon the back of the picker instead of upon 
the bunter packing at the termination of each pick. 

A poor stick will splinter quickly under such conditions, 
while a stick made of even-grained and well-seasoned 
wood will gradually wear down. The correction, of 
course, is obtained by putting in a new stick and attend- 
ing to the packing. On the other hand, if the rest of the 
stick is in good shape, the shoulder which is causing 
trouble can be cut down with a draw-knife and the stick 
retained in service. 

Another faulty condition that often causes loom stop- 
pages and imperfect weaving arises when pickers are per- 
mitted to run out of true on their spindles. Pickers are 
designed to run true, and they will do so until their bores 
are worn by long use or because of some mechanical fault. 
The writer had experience of one case in which the tac- 
kler had to put a rusty spindle on a loom to replace a 
broken spindle, as there was no other spindle at hand. 
Instead of removing the rust with emery cloth he let it 
go and the picker bore soon became chafed and wore 
untrue, so that the back of the picker could slant back 
on the enlarged’bore, and the front of the picker took an 
opposite angle. A picker cannot drive a shuttle true 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 
Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations: — 


The Apponaug Co. 

Arkwright Corporation. 
Arnold Primt Works. 

The Aspineok Co. 

Bellman Brook Bleachery. 
Cannon Mills Co. 

Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 
Clearwater Manufacturing Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Cramsten Print Works Co. 
Dan River Cotten Mills. 
Danvers Bileachery. 

Delta Finishing Co., Inc. 


Dodgevilie Finishing Co. 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 
Erwin Cotton Mille Co. 
Fall River Bleachery. 
Glenlyon Print Works. 

The Hampton Co. 

Johnson & Johnson, Inc. 
Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. 
Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works. 
Lincoln Bl. & Dye Works. 
Liondale BL, Dye & Pr. Wks. 
Millville Mfg. Co. 

Montreal Cottons, Lid. 


Perkins & Son, 


Morgan & Hamilton. 

Mt. Hope Finishing Ce. 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 

North Carolina Finishing Co. 
Pacific Millis (Lawrence, Mass.) 
Pacific Mills (Lyman, 8. C.) 
Pontiac Bleachery. 

Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co. 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 

Queen Dyeing Co. 

Rock Hill Print. & Fin. Co. 
Rockland Finishing Co. 
Rosemary Manufacturing Co. 


Inc., Holyoke, 


Mass. 


Salyes Biltmore Bleacheries. 

8S. Slater & Sons, Iho. 

Slatersville Finishing Co. 

Standard Bleachery Co. 

The Sterilek Co., Inc. 

Stevens Linen Works. 

Thomaston Bleachery. 

Union Bleachery. 

United States Finishing Co. 
Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Waldrich Bleachey. 

Western Shade Cloth Co. 

Wilkes-Barve Lace Mfg. Co. 
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Popular Cotton Fabrics 


Woo. EFFEcTs 

"*Wool effects for the coming season lean toward the 
gay in coloring, with a lot of wine and bright red shades. 
Checks and stripes are outlined in heavy threads of a 
contrasting color, and many of the patterns have an 
interwoven silver thread. An interesting knitted fabric 
has a bumpy effect, achieved through the use of leno 
lines in checks. Gold metallic threads are intwined 
irregularly through its black surface. Some fine suitings 
have a napped effect, in tweed designs and colorings. 


' Swatch No. 1 shows the popular outlining of checks. 


This ratine (Swatch No. 1) type fabric is carried out in 


- dark red and gray, the threaded double cords in white. 


The most popular colors for wool effects in solids are 


_ green, wine and brown, in order of their importance. 


The gay nineties are influencing the designers very 
strongly this year. 
terns and everything in the hard, bright colors of the 
late nineteenth century. Swatch No. 2 is typical of this 
trend, in a print cloth. The background is a vivid red, 
with the large leaves in bright green, light navy or white, 


outlined in black, with centers in contrast. The small 
leaves are white. Many challis patterns are seen, in 
different materials. | 


PERCALES 


An interesting percale is shown with a dark back- 


Vivid wallpaper florals, calico pat- . 


Swatch 3 


ground and on it widely spaced little Tyroleon figures 
in white. There is a geographic trend afoot, with various 
map designs in bright colors. Swatch No. 3 has a back- 
ground of the very popular peacock blue, the mythical 
states outlined in white and navy. (See Swatch No. 3.) 
The houses, canons, stars, flags and so forth are carried 
out in white, with touches of red, yellow and navy. An- 


other percale had white elongated circles on colored 


grounds, with the map of America in color in the circle. 
Between the circles were weather vanes in a contrasting 
shade. A Japanese atmosphere was created by scattering 
Japanese figures, pagodas, fans and so forth on a white 
background. Small shuttle-cocks were used on another 
print cloth, The sampler effect will carry over from the 
summer season. : 


PERSIAN TREND 


Persian designs are going to be more popular than ever, 
both the authentic copies of old Persian patterns and 
new designs which merely have a Persian effect. Swatch 
No. 4 falls in the latter class—powder blue, ochre, brown 
and brick red on a white ground. The colorings of the 
genuine Persians are exquisite, and many of the Paisleys, 


Swatch 5 


merely from their design and color, give a print cloth 
the effect of soft, fine wool. Designers have in some 
cases combined a Persian pattern with the modernistic— 
very successfully. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Cotton Outlook 


HE following is from the weekly letter of C TI. 
Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter: 

In the nervous and erratic price swings of the 
last week or so may be found evidence of the fickle char- 
acter of trade sentiment in the effort to reach a decision 
regarding the factor, or factors, that will dominate mar- 
ket tendencies over the nearby term. There is little dis- 
position as yet to figure on long pull tendencies, as the 
influences in this respect are so deeply intertwined with 
troubled world conditions that they have not yet been 
clearly outlined. 3 

Consequently, the feature that rules trading sentiment 
one day is discarded for another the next. These shift- 
ing influences might be briefly summarized: Early in 
the month, the Bureau forecast of 12,481,000 bales 
brought about a considerable selling movement. Prices 
later steadied on drought complaints from the Southwest. 
As a result of the liquidated condition of the market, 
contracts were none too plentiful and fears of damage in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and western Arkansas furnished the 
ground-work for something in the nature of a crop scare. 
Excessive temperatures and deepening of the drought 


might have been expected to promote an aggressive buy- 


ing movement. 

However, the exact opposite happened, and this appar- 
ent in consistency calls for passing explanation. Undoubt- 
edly, the selling that took place early in the week, carry- 
ing prices down to new low levels, had its basis in the 
conception that the severe drought, while it might cause 
abnormal damage, would so hasten the movement of the 
crop that hedges would gain in volume much earlier than 
had been expected a few days ago. As a matter of fact, 
it was reported that shippers who had refused to sell 
September shipments a short time ago had begun to offer 
in rising volume. 

Our experience does not lead us to believe that the 
quantity of hedges has been important thus far. However, 
the fact that the crop had opened with extraordinary 
rapidity, and picking and ginning were daily increasing, 
_ led to considerable commission house and stale liquidation 
in anticipation of impending hedge pressure. 

In so far as the nearby future is concerned, the market 
is at the cross roads. The influence that will dominate 
the price trend remains to be disclosed. It is a question 
whether crop deterioration or hedge pressure will be the 
governing factor. 

Crop deterioration has developed with exceptional rap- 
idity. Several weeks ago, when optimism over the out- 
look prevailed in trade circles, we called attention to the 
crucial situation in the Southwest that. was barely begin- 
ning to show its head. We expressed the ‘view that 
Texas called for close watching. It was not until after 
the beginning of the present month that scorching tem- 
peratures began to take serious toll of the crop in the 
Southwest. Rainless days, accompanied by record tem- 
peratures over wide areas, must have cut the yield pros- 
pect in Texas, Oklahoma, western Arkansas, and por- 


tions of Louisiana far more than the allowance made for 
deterioration by the Crop Reporting Board. The Missis- 
sippi promise also has been substantially curtailed. in 
Alabama, Georgia, and the two Carolinas, our advices 
indicate an extension of gains in yield prospects over 
August Ist. 

From now until after the next Bureau report we are 
inclined to believe that the trade will pay more attention 
to declining crop prospects than to the imminence and 
weight of the movement. 


As we have pointed out in the past, cotton is a market 
with a single track mind and is inclined to consider and 
evaluate what it regards as the ruling factor before it 
pays attention to other, and perhaps equally important 


features. Undoubtedly a September Bureau report fore-. 


shadowing a reduction to well below 12,000,000 bales 
would have a profound influence on trade Views as to the 
price trend. — 


We do not feel justified at this time in expressing an 
opinion on this contingency. The Southwestern drought 
may be relieved by ociops and beneficial rains. It is well 
to consider that less than the normal allowance for aban- 
donment this season is justified, owing to the fact that 


_ this would be confined largely to Oklahoma, as abandon- 


ment in the eastern States probably was expressed in the 
acreage figures. Weevil damage this season should be 
much less than the average. 

Above all, it should be kept in mind that there is 


always the tendency to over-estimate the damage from © 


drought. In this particular we recall the observation of 
a veteran negro share-cropper who put the case as fol- 
lows: “A dry year allus skeers you to death, and a wet 
year fools you to death.” Possibly the drought injury in 
Texas may be over-estimated. At any rate, we consider 


it vital for Texas to receive widespread, beneficial mois- 


ture before the end of August if the yield in that State is 
to equal 3,500,000 bales. Se 

Thus far we have to reply on present, and not alto- 
gether definite, indications as to the prospect for demand. 


Optimism regarding domestic consumption for the new 


season seems justified, with the probability that American 
mills will use considerably more cotton than in the season 
ending July 31st last.. As we,stated in last week’s letter, 
the export picture is far from promising. In this partic- 
ular we take occasion to quote from an analysis prepared 
by Mr. Georg Pettenpaul, of Bremen, on the Continental 
outlook : | 

‘As far as the Continent is concerned, | am very pes- 
simistic on the American consumption prospect this sea- 
son. Germany will have to take much less American 
during the season, of sheer necessity, because of trade 
difficulties with the United States. Italy likewise will 
take much less American than usual. Spain is a big 
question mark (evidently written before the outbreak of 
the civil war) and so are, though to a lesser extent, France 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Code Kept By Mills, Murchison Says 


The textile industry of the nation has maintained 
stoutly and successfully the fundamental standards of 
hours and wages established under the, code, declared Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., in a statement released at the office of the 
American © otton Manufacturers’ Association. 

“The determination to adhere to these standards has 
not weakened with the passing of Federal authority but 


has, on the other hand, gained strength at this writing 


probably commands a stronger moral support than at 
any time since the inauguration of the NRA,” he con- 
tinued. He explained, however, the relation of these high 
standards of operation to the serious question of Japanese 
textile imports, one which has brought much worry to 
the country’s textile industry. | 

Until three years ago, said Dr. Murchison, Japanese 
In 1933, they 
amounted to only 1,115,713 yards. In 1934, the volume 
was still small but represented a striking increase over 
the preceding year. A growth of 400 per cent was re- 
corded in 1935 and during the first six months of this 
year, the inward rush has gathered still greater momen- 
tum and promises to exceed last year’s record by more 
than 150 per cent. 


FORMIDABLE =—2THREAT 


“If this rate of growth is maintained,” he continued, 
“it requires only a simple mathematical calculation to 
indicate a complete transfer of cotton manufacture from 
the United States to Japan within the next decade. The 
vastness of this problem is realized, said Dr. Murchison, 
when one knows that cotton textile manufacture in the 
United States provides employment normally for approx- 
imately 400,000 people and represents a capital invest- 
ment of approximately $1,250,000,000. With the labor 
costs of the industry in this country ranging from 50 to 
75 per cent of the total manufacturing costs, and the 
wages paid to Japanese mill workers, including non-cash 
benefits, only about one-sixth of the wage paid to corre- 
sponding workers in this country, it is easy to see how 
Japanese textiles can be sold at much lower prices than 


those of this country. 


Three forms which might be adopted as a means of 
solving the problem are suggested by Dr. Murchison. 
One is higher tariff rates. Second, there is the device of 
a special treaty arrangement between the Japanese and 
American governments whereby the Japanese government 
would voluntarily undertake the administration of a 
quota either self-imposed or arrived at by mutual agree- 
ment. The third plan is the possibility of relief through 
the voluntary action of the Japanese industry itself, either 
by raising its prices to the levels prevailing in the Amer- 
ican market or by resort to voluntary export restrictions. 


~The last device, he said, is obviously one which would be 


resorted to in the interest of good will and continued 
trade relationships with a minimum of legislative control. 


A Hosiery Defect 


Any irregularity in a mercerized cotton part of a stock- 
ing is likely to be attributed to unevenness in the mer- 
cerization. However, other things can happen. One cause 
of such irregularity is mineral oil from the knitting ma 
chine which may have a resist effect. The cause may not 
be apparent in the dyed goods, but if suspected, the 
source can be readily demonstrated. Cleaning with a 


. Solvent and redyeing should give a level result. 


“EVEN FROM HERE 
YOU CAN PICK OUT 
THE TEON BELTS” 


“Those belts that seem to be standing still are Teons,” the 
overseer pointed out to a visitor. 


“Teons don’t weave or vibrate like other types of belting 
because they are absolutely uniform from end to end. Every 
inch of Teon is like every other inch. 


“There’s no slip even when power is turned on Monday morn- 
ing. That lets us run full speed from a cold start. Over any 
given period, we find we average at least 


TWO MORE TURNS ON THE 
FRONT ROLL 


since we installed Teon.” 


Another thing is that because Teon, the impregnated copper- 
stitched belt, has only 1/3 the stretch of leather, it maintains 
its high rate of production constantly over a considerable 
period of time. As other belts stretch, production declines 
until the mechanic takes up the belt again. Teon, however, 
maintains consistently high production year in and year out. 
Many of the largest mills in the South have made the test 
for themselves and have standardized on Teon for their spin- 
ning frames. 


Write for detatls of our guarantee of 2 extra turns on the front 
roll, 


D. P. BROWN & co. 


Established 1894 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Representative 

N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Truth About Amoskeag 


EWS that the great Amoskeag Cotton Mills, of 
Manchester, N. H., largest cotton manufacturing 
company in America, would close its doors and 
liquidate its assets furnished the most interesting and 
significant textile story of the year. Built more than 
100 years ago, Amoskeag grew and prospered until it 
reached top position among American mills. 
a long and successful record for efficient management, 
for square dealings with its stockholders and its em- 
ployees. | 


The Amoskeag tragedy, one of the greatest in indus- 
trial history in this country, has provoked a great deal of 
interest and been the center of much public interest. 


We stated recently that Amoskeag, harassed beyond 
endurance by successive labor troubles provoked by the 
United Textile Workers, found it impossible to continue 
operations because its management has given up hope 
that it could ever be free from the turmoil of textile 
unionism. We still believe that is the case. 


Consequently we were very much interested in edito- 
rials appearing recently in. two Southern papers, the 
Gastonia Gazette and the Chattanooga News. Both these 
papers commented upon a recent article in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch in which it was stated that Amoskeag was 
“milked dry of profits by officers and directors who 
feathered their own nests.” 


We sent extracts from the editorial in the Chattanooga 
News to E. Howard Bennett, one of the owners and 
publishers of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
of Boston, asking him to send us the facts about Amos- 
keag. Mr. Bennett is a recognized authority on textile 
conditions in New England and has for years been both 
a stockholder and bondholder in Amoskeag. 

Mr. Bennett’s reply is given herewith. We are sure 
that it will make interesting reading for all textile men. 


(Note—Quotations in italic are from the Chattanooga. 


News editorial.)—Editor. 


“The clipping of the editorial from the Chattanooga 
News—-as you sent it to me—is incomplete. 


“The editorial is incomplete and untrue in many de- 
tails. ‘The great Amoskeag Cotton Mills, stretching two 
miles along the Merrimac River, etc.’ It does not stretch 
two miles along the Merrimac River; about a mile is the 
fact, so the Chattanooga News is only 50 per cent wrong. 
‘Twelve thousand families are thrown out of work’ is 
incomplete. The total operatives would be about 12,000 
with the mill running full. ‘Southern competition is be- 
ing blamed’ is not exactly correct. The Amoskeag made 


Southern goods—that is, mostly carded yarn fabrics in 


medium numbers. But definitely since the NRA Amos- 
keag has been unable to achieve Southern costs and meet 
its most intense competition that came from the South. 
It needn’t be a question of low wages, but rather of low 
unit costs. At the time of the NRA and the unionization 


It has had - 


of the Amoskeag, which was simultaneous, wage costs in 
the Amoskeag advanced 93 per cent. Prior to that time 
the Amoskeag had been unorganized, not unionized. 


“Tt definitely was the bad labor leadership of profes- 
sional agitators that brought about the liquidation. There 
were other concomitant circumstances, of course. About 
80 per cent of the Boston people who owned Amoskeag 
bonds were willing to continue an@ leave their money in 
the company with F. C. Dumaine as treasurer and chief 
executive. Fifty per cent of the New Hampshire people 
wanted to withdraw their money, although they wanted 
the mills to continue in operation. The New Hampshire 
people themselves could see the labor situation. You will 
remember that soon after the NRA; almost as soon as the 
Amoskeag had been unionized, labor troubles started; 
and in settlement, or supposed settlement of the difficul- 
ties, the labor union leaders and the Dumaine manage- 


‘ment made a contract for wages and operations—the con- 


tract written and signed in the presence of Bishop Peter- 
son, the Catholic bishop of New Hampshire, the contract 
also signed by Bishop Peterson. And within a few weeks 
the labor union leaders absolutely violated the contract. 
They agreed that the contract was to remain in force for 


one year, and that at the end of the year the contract 


should be renewed or amended with mutual agreement, 
and that neither party would quit work or change the 
terms of the contract without definite written notice of 
three months. And it was the labor union leaders who 
called another strike and violated the contract. 


“<The responsibility lies in the truthless policy of “big 
business.”.. Foolish! There wasn’t any ruthless policy. 
Although Amoskeag was the biggest cotton mill in the 
country it had tremendous competition. Amoskeag made 
print cloths—so do 500 other mills. Amoskeag made 
tickings—so do scores of other mills. Amoskeag made 
denims—-so do many other mills, some of them much 
larger in denim production than the New Hampshire 
company. Amoskeag made staple worsteds—so do two 
or three hundred other mills. Amoskeag couldn’t be 
ruthless in wages. There are something like 5,000 textile 
mills in the country. Competition sets the wages. Amos- 
keag couldn’t be ruthless in prices. Competition sets the 
prices. ° 


“We attended a meeting of Amoskeag bondholders at 
Manchester, N. H., some four or five weeks ago, and 
Bishop Peterson wasS at that meeting and explained to 
all those present how co-operative the Amoskeag manage- 
ment has been in allowing the hundreds of operatives to 
live in the 750 tenements owned by the company during 
nearly a year that the mill has been shut down without 


collecting any rents. There is nothing ruthless about 
that. 


“The writer, personally, has been an Amoskeag bond- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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goes them all one better and adds “odor” appeal. It is developed especially to kill the rancid after- 
odors that sometimes arise in the fabric in storage. It is our highest grade of finishing oil... and will 
give your materials that smooth, lustrous appearance and full, soft hand that makes them sell — plus 
absolute freedom from rancidity. NO-ODOROL is available in three standard grades — 90%, 75% and 


90%, May we arrange for tests to determine the right grade for your purposes? 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


CORPORATION 


District Offices: 301 East 7th St., Charlotte, N.C. @ 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. @ 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Personal News 


N. C. Dawkins, of Anderson, S. C., is now overseer of 
winding at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte. 


B. S. Pearson has become overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte. 


A. A. Dawkins has resigned as superintendent of the 
. Jennings Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


T. O. Rudder has been made gt cleaner Avondale 
Mills, Stevenson, Ala. 


J. W. Hames, of Stevenson, Ala., is now superintendent 
Shelbyville Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


G. W. Holt has been promoted to overseer carding, 
John P. King Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


John Peacock, of Bibb Mills, Macon, Ga., is now over- 
seer carding, Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon. 


C. E. Faulk has resigned as overseer weaving, Mans- 
field Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


- C. J. Waldrop, of Rockingham, is now overseer weav- 
ing, Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


J. L. Miller has resigned as overseer at Mansfield 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


A. E. Bristow, of Laurinburg, N. C. ,is now overseer 
carding and spinning, Ida Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


W. I. Gibbs, of Graham, N. C., is now night overseer 


carding and spinning, Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C. 


W. F. Crowder, of the Glenn Mills, Lincolnton, is now 
second hand in spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 1, Charlotte. 


C. H. Lockman recently resigned as superintendent of 
the Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, S. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


G. 2 Adams, of Riverside plant, Gossett Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., has ‘been transferred to overseer spinning and 
finishing. Gossett Mills, Pendleton, S. C. 


E. L. Holt, formerly overseer carding, Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga., is now overseer carding and spinning, 
Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


W. G. Lockey was recently promoted from second hand 
to overseer of spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 1; Charlotte. 


F. M. Fowler has been promoted from night weaving, 
No. 4 Mill, to overseer day weaving, Mill No. 1, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills Charlotte, N. C. 


]. L. Rhinehardt, of Appleton Mills, Anderson, S. C., is 
now overseer carding and spinning, Dresden plant of 
Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


C. F. McDade has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Lone Star Cotton Mills, El] Paso, Texas, to become 
superintendent of the J. W. Saunders Cotton Mills, Mag- 
nolia, Miss. 


Louis R. Myers, of Little Rock, has been elected presi- 
dent; Frank M. Swirles, of Chicago, vice-president; 
Charles V. Hoke, of Little Rock, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Morrillton Cotton Mills, Morrill- 
ton, Ark. 
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L. C. Inglett has resigned as second hand in carding at 
the Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., to accept a 
similar position at the Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Pine- 


ville, N. 


C. Chester Bassett has joined the New York offices of 
Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., in a sales capacity, 
it is made known by N. E. Burgess, sales rhanager of 
the company. 

Mr. Bassett recently resigned as assistant sales man- 
ager of American Bemberg Corporation. Prior to that 
connection he was assistant sales manager of The Viscose 
Company and at one time was president of Rayon Insti- 
tute of America. 


Arthur C. Hayes has been appointed a professorship 
in the department of textile chemistry at the N. C. State 
College Textile School. 

Mr. Hayes, a graduate of Brown University, comes 
from Canton, China, where he had taught two years. 
He had attended school one year at Wake Forest Col- _ 
lege, was graduated from Brown in 1927, did special 
work in analytical chemistry at Southern California in 
ane and 1930 and got his master’s degree at State in 


Mr. Hayes is a native of China. He was born in Can- 


ton, where his father, Dr. Charles A. Hayes, a medical 


missionary, lived. 


Plan Year’s Work for STA 


Plans for the work of the Southern Textile Association 
for the coming year were considered at a meeting of the 
Board of Governors held in Charlotte last Friday night. 

Principal attention was devoted to arranging the 
schedule for the meetings of the various technical Divi- - 
sions during the fall months. The meetings will begin 
in September and run through until December. Tentative 
dates were selected by several of the Division chairmen. 


; The list of meetings will be announced at an early 
ate. 


OBITUARY 


J. C. SEAGLE 


Lenoir, N. C.—Jacobs Clayton Seagle, prominent tex- 
tile manufacturer, merchant and banker, died of compli- 
cations arising from a heart ailment in a local hospital 
last Friday. He was: 65. 

Mr. Seagle had been ill only a short while, and his 
death was unexpected. 

A native of Burke County, Mr. Seagle came here in 
1901 to launch a business career that established him as 
one of the wealthiest and most influential men in this 
section of the State. Before coming here, he spent six 
a with the Treasury Department in Washington, 

President of the Caldwell Cotton Mill Company and 
the Hudson Cotton Manufacturing Company, Mr. Seagle 
also was vice-president of the Whitnel Cotton Mill Com- 
pany, Moore Cotton Mill Company, Lenoir Cotton Mill, 
Citizens Building and Loan Association, and Bank of 
Lenoir. He also was a member of the firm of Bernhardt 


& Seagle, local furniture and hardware firm. 

Mr. Seagle also was active in Democratic party circles, 
and was vice chairman of the Caldwell Board of Elec- 
tions, 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Isabel Richmond Seagle; 
a daughter, Mrs. Robey c. Courtney, of Lenoir, and two 
grandchildren, 
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Carolina Aniline & Extract Co. Has New 
Unit 


The Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., of Charlotte, has 
completed construction of an all-steel and asbestos plant, 
laboratories and offices. This is said to be the first com- 
plete plant and offices of this construction ever built in 
the United States. It was built especially for the man- 
ufacture of all types of sulphonated oils, titanium prod- 
ucts and various types of finishing compounds for the 
Southern textile trade. Asbestos was used throughout 
because of its flexibility, heat and cold insulation and 
protection from fire hazards. It was constructed on the 
Ambler Olsen system and designed especially for sulpho- 
nating in summer temperatures in the South. 

G. S. McCarty, president of the company, states that 
this is the first unit and is located on a plot of two and 
one-third acres located on South Boulevard. The con- 
struction of this unit was necessitated by the steady 
growth of the company since its organization in 1934. 
The site is amply large for future expansion. 


Rhode Island Mills Warn Labor of Imports 


Providence, R. I—The Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion issued figures purporting to show that bleached cot- 
ton fabrics from Japan can be‘delivered duty paid in 
New York and sold with a profit at a lower figure than 
American goods. 

Calling on organized labor to “face the facts before it 
becomes too late,’ the association cited the figures as 
“further proof of the determined efforts being made by 
Japanese textile manufacturers to capture the American 
markets.”’ 

Taking two samples as an example, the association in 
its statement gave price comparisons to prove its point. 
For a sample of 36-inch 64x44 construction, it said, the 
Japanese selling price in this country was 5.75c per yard, 
while the American cost (finished) was 63¢c per yard. 
On a sample with 36-inch 76x68 construction the Jap- 
anese selling price was 7.35c per yard, and the American 
cost (finished3 834c per yard, it pointed out. 


New Combination Mercury and 
Incandescent Lamp 


This new unit from Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company combines the light from a 250 watt Mercury 
Lamp adn one 300 watt or two 150 watt incandescent 
lamps said to result in a soft and diffused light claimed 
to provide an especially high degree of eye comfort and 
a more pleasant light than that provided by either mer- 
ccury lamps or incandescent lamps alone, The mixing of 
the yellow-green light rays of the mercury lamp and the 
predominantly red rays of the incandescent lamp in this 
new combination fixture provides the basis for the claim. 


GREENVILLE, $. C.—The proposed deal for the pur- 
chase by the Woodside-Bailey & Stockton interests of 
Pelzer Mills is still pending, it was declared by an attor- 
ney who recently returned from Boston in connection 
with the plans for the sale. 

“There has been some hitch, it is true,” the attorney 
said. “But 1 do not believe the entire plan has collapsed. 
We are still working on the proposal and, judging by the 
information I received in Boston, I think there is at least 
a 50-50 chance of the deal being completed. The finan- 
cial arrangements, however, may be slightly different 
from those originally contemplated.” 
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Reliance Electric and Engineering Co. 
Opens Southern Office 


The Reliance Electric and Engineering Company of 
Cleveland, O., has opened a Southern office at Greenville, 
S. C., in charge of K. S. Lord, district manager. 

The company manufactures a complete line of electric 
motors, including motors for cotton processing and fin- 
ishing plant equipment. 
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THERE’S SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


Whether the Need be Physical or Mental 


The advantages of qualified 
man power for physical accom- 
plishment on a large scale are 
axiomatic. The advantages of 
qualified brain power, or COL- 
LECTIVE THINKING, for men- 
tal accomplishment in the busi- 
ness world are not so widely | 
recognized. 


The need for COLLECTIVE erry 
THINKING in textile process- 
ing was never before so great 
as today. Chemical research and 
the ever changing demands of 
fickle Dame Fashion have multi- 
plied a thousandfoeld the prob- 
lems of textile processing exec- 
utives. Furthermore they have 
less time than ever before in 
which to solve these problems. 


COLLECTIVE 
the proper type is not available 
to most processing executives CHEMICAL 
within the organization, because PRODUCTS 
the average mill or finishing 
plant can not afford a STAFF Sizing and Finishing 
of textile processing specialists. GU™ms and Compounds 
What more natural then than’ - Softeners . . Soluble 


that they should utilize A-H - Tallow 

Consultation Service, since it W4*es - . Soaps . . 

costs them nothing? Fiour . . Dextrines . . 
Starches .. Pigment 


This service is rendered by a colors and Lakes. . 
staff of specially trained chem- Ammonia .. Acids. . 
ists, assisted by a completely jue Vitricl . . Borax 
equipped modern laboratory and _Bichromate of Soda . . 
a company experience of 121  Bichromate of Potash 
years. Use it to check on the... Liquid Chlorine. . 

efficiency of routine sizing and  cChioride of Lime . . 
finishing operations, as well as Caustic Soda (solid or 
on new processing problems. flaked). 
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The Truth About Amoskeag 
(Continued from Page 12) 


holder ever since the bonds were issued, and a stockholder 
for a longer number of years, and knows for a fact that 
up to a few years ago, over a long period of years, until 
the professional labor leaders called a big strike in Man- 
chester that the company was distributing $250,000 a 
year as pensions to old operatives who were incapacitated 
and unable to work; that it was the policy of the man- 
agement that no one who ever worked for the Amoskeag 
and had been honest with the company should ever suffer 
and go on the town. 

“*And to reap huge power profits for individuals,’ 
Amoskeag didn’t have any power profits except as a 
minor incidental, if any. The company did have the full 
flow of the Merrimac River at Manchester, and needed 
all that power for its own operation, 


“ “Had Amoskeag conserved its great assets and adopt- 
ed a progressive policy tt could have weathered the 
storm.’ How foolish! The company did conserve its 
great assets. It built up millions of dollars of working 
capital; it stopped paying dividends years ago and used 
the money to maintain operations and continue wages. 
Amoskeag has been one of the most progressive indus- 
trials in the country. For many years Amoskeag man- 
ufactured its own rayon right from the spruce pulp— 
only two cotton mills in the country did that, and Amos- 
keag was first. Amoskeag had the policy of never owing 
a cent. Amoskeag was one of the very first mills in the 


country to sell direct. It was one of the very first to sell 
| to the garment trade—-Amoskeag was selling to the gar- 


ment manufacturers for many years ahead of cotton man- 
ufacturers in general who were afraid to develop that 
new garment-making industry. Amoskeag built the finest 
hydro-electric: power owned by any cotton mill in the 
United States. There isn’t a mill-owned hydro-electric 
plant in the whole industry to compare with this one on 
the Merrimac River. Amoskeag had selling costs that 
were indisputably much lower than the average in the 
industry. It had the lowest overhead. 


“<The. directors, the men who controlled Amoskeag 
for the past thirty years feathered their own nests. 
Foolish and wicked! Mr. Dumaine, himself, was one of 
the very largest stockholders. He knew how the Amos- 
keag was going, but he didn’t sell his stock. We doubt if 
the writer of the editorial referred to knows anything 
about the Amoskeag directors, or of. their financial con- 
dition, or their ‘nests.’ If there has been any weakness 
in the Amoskeag management it was in not liquidating 
the whole thing, lock, stock and barrel ten years ago, 
dividing all the money amongst the stockholders and 
throwing the 12,000 or 15,000 operatives out of work, 
and leaving Manchester to the mercy of vacant mills and 
unemployed thousands. 


““T. Jefferson Coolidge, great and good-hearted finan- 


| citer, had managed Amoskeug splendidly for many of its 


eighty years. ..... But his secretary, Frederick Du- 


maine, then became head of the company.’ No one who 


is familiar with the facts will doubt the ability or accom- 
plishments of the late Mr. Coolidge. Dumaine was not 
his secretary, although Mr. Dumaine grew up in the 
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Amoskeag, and previously the Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company, and in other great industries of which Mr. 
Coolidge was the head. But Dumaine did more for 
Amoskeag stockholders and Amoskeag workers than Mr. 
Coolidge ever did, or, perhaps, ever dreamed of doing. 
Of course, times have changed. The country has grown. 
Machinery has improved. But when Dumaine took over 
the Amoskeag management the corporation owed money, 
and it was much smaller. Dumaine built it up, expanded 
it, made it richer, paying dividends, and increased wages, 
and added millions of dollars of taxes to the Manchester 
city treasury. 

“Tt is a fact that Dumaine increased the capital shares 
of the company—-but it wasn’t a ‘milking’ process in any 
way, shape or manner. We have banking laws here in 
Massachusetts that limit the amount of money that an 
individual can deposit in any one savings bank. It is a 
good law—it forces a diversification of the risks; it pre- 
vents big moneyed interests from depositing large bal- 
ances in mutual savings banks, forcing the officers of 
those banks to make the investments for capitalists who 
should make their own investments. We have banking 
laws that prevent the investment of savings funds in any- 
thing but seasomed securities. When Dumaine and his 
co-managers, with the consent and approval of all the 
Amoskeag stockholders, divided the Amoskeag assets and 
operations into two organizations, the Amoskeag Com- 


-pany and the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, he 


was protecting the stockholders and the Amoskeag oper- 


atives against the seizure of their investments and their | 


jobs by outside spectators who were planning to grab 
the company and its assets. There wasn’t any ‘milking’ 
about it. And it is a fact that every single stockholder 
who was in the Amoskeag when Mr. Dumane became 


treasurer, or who has gone into the Amoskeag at any 


time prior to the formation of the Amoskeag Company, 
has profited. Even the one share stockholder who was 
on the records of the company at the time ‘/n 1911 we 
find the familiar milking process under way,’ has had his 
investment well guarded, well compensated, and if he has 
hung on to this present minute he is much better off today 
than he was in 1911. 


“‘*The company began to show small losses.” lf the 
writer of the editorial referred to knows a single, solitary 
thing about it he will know that the Amoskeag, under 
Mr. Dumaine, was the only single, solitary colored goods 
mill in New England in which there was a public share- 
holding interest that never asked its stockholders for new 
money. And up to this liquidation period of the Amos- 
keag it is the only gingham mill in New England that has 
continued in operation. Its great competitors, Everett, 
York, Lancaster, Barnaby and Renfrew, went out of 
business years ago, and in thousands of instances stock- 
holders of the above-named received not a single cent on 
each dollar of investment, while old Amoskeag stockhold- 
ers are going to get more money from the liquidation 
than the actual market value of their shares in 1911. 

“So far as the Amoskeag stockholders are concerned 
they have the Dumaine management to thank for the 
preservation of their assets, So far as the Amoskeag 
wage earners are concerned they have the Dumaine man- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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aa Beck, former labor organizer of Le- 
' noir, N. C., has entered suit at Durham, N. 
C., against the Clark Publishing Company, Da- 
vid Clark and D. H. Hill, Jr., charging libel. 


Mr. Beck is not suing us for anything we said 
about him but because we published in April, 
1936, a telegram received from Frank L. Dobbs 
in August, 1934. Mr. Dobbs was the former 
partner of Albert Beck in the Durkoem Labor 
Herald. 

In April, 1936, the United Textile Workers, 
the organization with which Albert Beck is con- 
nected, concocted and manufactured some abso- 
lutely false statements about David Clark and 
presented them to the LaFollette Committee of 
the United States Senate. Although false, they 
carried the sworn affidavit of Frank L. Dobbs. 

Mr. Dobbs claimed that he was in Charlotte 
on Sunday morning, September 2, 1934, whereas 
we can prove that he did not leave Houston, 
Tex., until the 8:05 a. m. train Saturday, Sep- 
tember Ist. In order to further show the falsity 
of his sworn statement we published his tele- 
gram from Houston, Tex., of August 31st and 
that telegram did make charges against his for- 
mer partner, Albert Beck. It was published for 
for the sole purpose of showing that Frank L. 
Dobbs lied about being in Charlotte on the 
morning of September 2nd. 

Mr. Beck claims that the publication of that 
- telegram caused people to quit visiting his res- 
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taurant in Durham, N. C., and he therefore 
wishes us to pay $10,000 to compensate him for 
loss of business. 

Our readers will recall that while organizing 
at Spindale, N. C., Mr. Beck published a circu- 
lar about himself and we did make some com- 
ments relative to same, but Mr. Beck is not 
suing us about that; in fact, he could hardly 
afford to do so. 

_ In that circular Mr. Beck claimed that as head 
of a Beck Construction Company he had built 


a 56-story 750-foot building in New York and © 


had received a letter from the State of New 
York commending his work. He also stated that 
he had given up a job which paid him $150 per 
week in order to help establish unions in South- 
ern textile mills. 

It seems strange. that when his organizing job 
was over he:should take up hash slinging instead 
of returning to construction work at $150 per 
week. We have never seen the restaurant which 
he says was wrecked by statements contained in 
a single telegram from his former partner, Frank 
L. Dobbs, but it must have been a very big and 
very fine restaurant if that statement caused so 
many former customers to pass by that it cost 
him $10,000. 


The Truth About Amoskeag 


HE St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently publish- 

ed a statement about the liquidation of the 
Amoskeag Cotton Mills with the claim that they 
were based upon facts which they had dug out 
of files and court records. 


Just why a St. Louis newspaper, which has no 
interest in the textile industry, should go all the 
way to Manchester, N. H., to get information 
about the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
was not explained and there is at least a suspi- 
cion that some propaganda forces were at work 
and that because they could not deceive a news- 
paper within the textile field they selected the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch as their media. 


The Chattanooga News, whose editor was one 
of those who participated in the recent meeting 
of radicals at Chattanooga, the meeting over 
which President Frank Graham presided, re- 
wrote the St. Louis Post-Dispatch story and gave 
it much prominence. 


Then the Gastonia Gazette, much to our sur- 


prise, reprinted the Chattanooga News story . 


and accepting its statements 100 per cent with- 
out investigating any of them, gave editorial 
backing. 


Thus has propaganda been spread and thus 
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has an untrue story of the liquidation of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company been circu- 
lated. 

In order to verify our own impression we 
wrote to the American Wool & Cotton Reporter 
of Boston, Mass., and their editor, E. Howard 
Bennett, very kindly gave us the story which we 
are publishing on Page 12 of this issue. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said: 
The responsibility lies in the ruthless policy of “big 


business” in America of milking its own industry dry in 


order to “expand” and to reap huge power profits for 
individuals. 

Had Amoskeag conserved its great assets and adopted 
a progressive policy, it could have weathered the storm, 
it could have progressed 


Editor E. Howard Bennett says: 


The company did conserve its great assets. It built up 
millions of dollars of working capital; it stopped paying 
dividends years ago and used the money to maintain 
operations and continue wages. Amoskeag has been one 
of the most progressive industrials in the country. For 
many years Amoskeag manufactured its own rayon right 
from the spruce pulp—only two cotton mills in the coun- 
try did that, and Amoskeag was first. Amoskeag had the 
policy of never owing a cent. Amoskeag was one of the 
very first to sell to the garment trade—Amoskeag was 
selling to the garment manufacturers for many years 
ahead of cotton manufacturers in general who were afraid 
to develop that new garment-making industry. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, great and good-hearted finan- 
cier, had managed Amoskeag splendidly for many of its 
eighty years of existence prior to 1911. But his secre- 


tary, Frederick Dumaine, then became head of the com- — 


pany. 
Editor E. Howard Bennett says: 


No one who is familiar with the facts will doubt the 
ability or accomplishments of the late Mr. Coolidge. 
Dumaine was not his secretary, although Mr. Dumaine 
grew up in the Amoskeag, and previously the Lawrence 
Manufacturing Company, and in other great industries 


of which Mr. Coolidge was the head. But Dumaine did 


more for Amoskeag stockholders and Amoskeag workers 
than Mr. Coolidge ever did, or, perhaps, ever dreamed of 
doing. When Dumaine took over the Amoskeag man- 
agement the corporation owed money, and it was much 
smaller. Dumaine built it up, expanded it, made it 
richer, paying dividends, and increased wages, and added 
millions of dollars of taxes to the Manchester city treas- 
ury. | 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 


In 1911, we find the familiar milking process under 
way. Assets of the company were transferred to a vol- 
untary association founded under a Massachusétts dec- 
laration of trust. For every share in the old company 
there were issued two preferred shares and three common 
shares. 


Editor E. Howard Bennett says: 


When Dumaine and his co-managers, with the consent 
and approval of all the Amoskeag stockholders, divided 
the Amoskeag assets and operations into two organiza- 
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and the ug ae operatives against the seizure of their 
investments and their jobs by outside spectators who 
were planning to grab the company and its assets. There 
wasn’t any “milking” about it. And it is a fact that 
every single stockholder who was in the Amoskeag when 
Mr. Dumaine became treasurer, or who has gone into 
the Amoskeag at any time prior to the formation of the 
Amoskeag Company, has profited. 


We could go on quoting the ecient of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and setting against them 
the facts as set forth by Editor E. Howard Ben- 
nett, but the article on Page 12 gives the answers 
in full. | 

We do know that the Amoskeag Cotton Mills 
suffered severe losses as the result of strikes and 
long periods of idleness as the result of same. 

We do know that several times they reached 
agreements with their employees and resumed 
operations only to be soon faced with another 
strike and another period of idleness. 

We do know that these strikes were fomented 
by representatives of the United Textile Work- 
ers and that they were largely responsible for 
the condition which brought about the demand 
for liquidation. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Chattanooga 
News and the Gastonia Gazette have been re- 


sponsible for the circulation of a story which 
they can not substantiate. 


Finished Goods Being Sold 


W* have been noting the Associated Press 
daily reports upon cotton goods, of which 
the following is a fair sample: 


New York, Aug. 14.—Cotton gray goods sales were in 


fair volume at steady prices. Finished cottons were 
active. 


Some days it is stated that the sale of gray 


goods is active and on other days that they are 


slow, but every day for weeks there has been 
the statement that “the buying of finished goods 
was active.” 

As long as finished cotton goods are active 
and are selling in large volume there can be 
nothing to worry about because when finished 


goods go into consumption the necessity for the 


purchase of more gray goods is accumulating. 
The buyers of cotton goods are shrewd and 
frequently delay purchase as aid to securing 


lower prices, but cotton mills should realize that 


with finished cotton goods passing into consump- 
tion at such a rapid rate, they can afford to sit 


steady and wait for the gray goods orders which 
are certain to come. 


% 
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Hermas Model AE Shear : 


YOUR CLOTH BROKER ENJOYS 
REPEAT ORDERS BECAUSE THEY 
ALWAYS INDICATE SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


And he keeps them satisfied by filling those orders de- 
manding cloth free from hanging threads with a product 
from mills using Hermas Shears. | 

Why don’t you install Hermas Shears now and be listed 
by your broker among the most favored mills, Ask him 
what it would mean to you in the way of new business 
if you installed Hermas Shears. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Unisel, Lt., York St., Manchester, England 
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Mill 


Rock C.—The Industrial Cotton Mills have 
let contract to Daniel Construction Company of Anderson 


for a two-story addition to the cloth room to cost about 
$70,000. 


GREENVILLE, S. C,—-The American Spinning Company 
has let contract to Potter & Shackleford for general re- 
pairs to the main mill, the work to cost about $20,000. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Palmetto Print Works have 
opened sales offices at 40 Worth street, New York. Chas. 
A. Schuster will be in charge. 


Crirnton, S$, C-—The Lydia Cotton Mills has had their 
slasher cylinders overhauled. The Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., re-covered and repaired these cylinders. 


GotpviLLE, C——The Joanna Cotton Mills is having 
The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install their “No 


Drip” slasher exhaust system on their slashers in Mill 
No. 1. | 


Spray, N, C.—The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
is having The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., rework 
their slasher cylinders in both mills of the Draper plant, 
several of which have -been re-covered. 


Troy, N. C—-The Smitherman Cotton Mill, by using 
the slasher cylinder exchange service offered by The Tex- 
tile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., incurred no delay in oper- 
ations while having their slasher cylinder re-covered by 
the above plant. 


Rock Hitt, $. C.—The mill building of the Arcade 
Cotton Mills is being painted inside and out, with many 
improvements made. The picker room has been equipped 
with Saco-Lowell blending reserves. Taylor slasher con- 
trol and Hermas shearing machines have been installed. 
The carding department has been equipped with long 
draft roving. The spinning department has long draft 
spinning, with the Parks-Cramer cleaning system, and 
Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers. 


BoNnuAM, Trex.—A number of improvements are being 
made at the Bonham Cotton Mills, it has been announc- 
ed by A. H. Burow, manager. The company plans to 
replace all of its old warp spinning frames with new long 
draft warp spinning frames. They are also to revamp 
the preparatory machinery and install a number of new 
cards and drawing frames. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, are the engineers for the work. 


THOoMASTON, Ga.—The Martha Mills, of B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, have begun construction of an 
addition to Plant B, which will be known as Plant C. 
It will be three stories, brick, steel and concrete con- 
struction, 135x220 feet. The building will be equipped 
with preparatory and finishing equipment to balance spin- 
ning equipment in Plants A and B. 

When the new unit is placed in operation in November, 
the daily capacity of the mills will be more than 140,000 
pounds of finished tire cords. The mills will consume 
350 bales of cotton every 24 hours and will employ 2,400 
people. 


The company is building 75 to 100 new houses in the 
Silvertown village. 
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Mill News 


Buriincton, N. C.—The Stratford Hosiery Company 
expects to occupy its new quarters about September Ist. 
This building will be used for offices, storage and ship- 
ping space. The building, which has been under con- 
struction for this purpose, is two stories, and will afford 
splendid quarters for the departments which it is to 
house. | 


Cuatranooca, TENN.—The May Hosiery Mills of 
Nashville has leased the looping department of the Ay- 


cock Hosiery Mills at South Pittsburg, Tenn., and on the - 


first of the month expect to greatly enlarge the force put 
to work. 

According to local representatives of the May Hosiery 
Mills, the company expects soon to have a large force on 
the weekly payroll. 


Cotumsia, S. C.—Attorneys for the Union Bleachery 
at Greenville served the State Tax Commission with no- 
tice of an intended appeal to the State Supreme Court 
from a Circuit Court order dismissing the Bleachery’s suit 
to recover $1,300 in documentary stamp taxes paid un- 
der protest. 

Judge Dewey Oxner of Greenville dismissed the action 
on grounds it was not the proper procedure for seeking 
remedy. | 


LuMBERTON, N. C.—Sale of the National Cotton Mills 
here, which went into bankruptcy in May, 1935, to the 
Pates Supply Company of Pembroke, high bidder at 
$31,525, trustee, has been confirmed in Robeson Superior 
Court here, by Judge R. Hunt Parker, presiding. 

The property, which consists of the buildings housing 
the machinery, 188 acres of land, and about 40 tenant 
houses, has been sold four times at the court house door 
here. 


Hicu Port, N. C.—Creditors of the High Point Yarn 


Mill, now operating under a receivership, approved a 


sale of the plant, machinery and equipment to E. G. 
Watson of High Point for $37,500, it was learned at the 
office of Rupert T. Pickens, attorney for the trustee, C. 
W. Causey. | 

Immediately after the action was taken Mr. Watson 
said he made the bid for out-of-town interests who are 
now forming a corporation to operate it. For the present 
he declined to identify those interests. 

The plant has been operating here and will close down 
temporarily. It will start up again as soon as the new 
corporation gets title to it. 


CotumsBus, Ga.—The $40,000 addition to the Swift © 


Manufacturing Company here, which has been under 
construction for some weeks, will be used for the machine 
shop on the first floor and the upper floors will be used 
in connection with the finishing department. The com- 
pany officials have announced that they plan to relocate 
their machine shop and supply room and, attributed to a 
change in merchandising, allow more space to be given 
over to goods being held for processing. This addition is 
being constructed of brick and concrete, 72x121 feet, 
three stories. The A. K .Adams Company of Atlanta, 
Ga., has the contracting work in charge. 
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West Potnt, Ga.—Contract for the erection of a new 
laboratory building, which will analyze textile products 
of all the West Point Manufacturing Company’s mills 
here, has been let and work on the project will get under 
way immediately, according to announcement. 


Hickory, N. C.—Emory Hosiery Finishing Plant, for 
the past five years operated in Durham, is being moved 
here and will begin operations soon in a building on 
Ninth avenue. It will specialize in finishing hosiery sec- 
onds made here, Mr. Emory stated. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Vance Hosiery Mill at 
Kernersville granted a 15 per cent wage increase to the 
seaming, pairing and boarding departments, bringing 
these three up to the level of the rest of the mill, J. J. 
Griffith, secretary and treasurer of the mill, said. 

This advance put the scale at the mill a little above 
the other mills of this section. The plant employs 350 
workers for 40 hours a week. The increases will be 
effective immediately. 


Decatur, TENN.—With the machinery already in the 
new building, the Decatur Hosiery Mill will begin opera- 
tions here this week. 

H. L. Campbell is president of the mill, which was 
organized last March with a large part of its stock being 
bought by local people. Two new buildings have been 
completed, the knitting machines and loopers installed 
as well as sewing machines and dyehouse equipment. 

The mill has been wired and will use TVA electricity. 
The building was completed and machinery installed sev- 
eral weeks ago, but delay in turning on the ecmieend 
and installing meters held up operation. 


Practical Loom 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation 
heads the list of eight industrial plants in the 1936 valua- 
tion for the Buncombe county, Asheville city taxation. 
The corporation’s 1936 valuation was placed at $3,984,- 
157, as compared with $3,800,127 for 1935. Beacon 
Manufacturing Company, Swannanoa, was valued at 
$927,573 as compared with $917,610 in 1935. 


Kannapo.tis, N. C—Cannon Mills, Inc., is entitled 
to recover from Klumac Cotton Mills, of Salisbury, $50,-. 
000 on a note, with 6 per cent interest from October 12, 
1934, until paid, and $162,475 on open account, with 
similar interest from January 1, 1936, until paid, accord- 
ing to the finding of Hubert E. Oliver, Lexington attor- 
ney, who has filed his report as referee with the clerk of 
Superior Court in a suit and series of counterclaims. 

The Cannon concern filed the original suit in October, 
1934. Hearings were held before Olive here in January 
and February, 1936. 

The case is expected to be placed on the civil calendar 
of the next term of Superior Court at Salisbury, which . 
opens September 14th. ; 
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agement to thank for wages paid during the last ten or 
twelve years. In that period the other gingham mills 
referred to and eight million other producing spindles 
and complementary looms in New England have gone out 
of business. The City of Manchester has the Dumaine 


management to thank for the payment of millions of 


dollars of taxes in the last dozen years. 


Price $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


Profusely Illustrated 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| Completely Revised and Enlarged 


at 
4 
| 
| by 
| | 
| | 
| | 
‘ 
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“In an instance of this kind an outsider, or a news- | , 


paper reporter, or a free lance article writer can always . 
find fault; such a man has no responsibility, not even DON T BLAM E 
an enforcable demand that he shall tell the truth. the W ATCHM AN 

“Everybody in the industry knows that Southern cot- | | ’ 
ton manufacturing unit costs are lower, and that New: when losses ee | = any 
England cotton mills cannot compete with Southern oper- are 2 | ere 
ations unless the unit costs of the former can be brought distinct disadvantage . . . the | KS 
to the basis of the latter. Professional labor leaders in odds overwhelmingly in favor of 1% 
New England have had much to do with preventing a | 
levelling off of the unit costs. | Climbable Chain Link Wire . | ON 

“Some years ago—in 1926, as we remember it from our Fence, an unfailing barrier ‘i ee 

against thieves and vandals. 
own personal expérience—we, of our own volition, along year’ tadld- 
with a great majority of old Amoskeag stockholders ing industrial fencing proves the | oe | 
turned in our Amoskeag shares and took bonds and new extra value of Stewart construc- CXX) 
tion and the permanent, com- Bx xX) 

common shares in exchange. The bonds carried a fixed plete, continuous protection af- | wx 
interest charge. This bond interest has added to the forded by Stewart fences. | Me 
Amoskeag burden—it had to be paid whether or not the | 
company made money, and the company did not make Jf tapered (one piece) extension | we | 
money during the depression. We were offered an oppor- arm and the many other features ee 

exclusive in Stewart Fences. 
tunity to turn in our bonds and take non-fixed interest . 


Write for literature. Agents 
bearing shares in exchange. Such a recapitalization wanted in unallotted ter- 


. would have kept the Amoskeag in operation, and the ritories. 

operatives employed. A sufficient number of bondhold- : 

ers refused to participate in such a reorganization—they The STEWART 

demanded their cash. So we have these two conditions Se 
315 Stewart Block 

responsible for the Amoskeag liquidation, namely: First, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

a labor leadership that tas forced such high costs upon 

the company that it was unable to show a profit in recent 

years, and second, a sufficient number of bondholders © 

demanding liquidation when the management asked for 

reorganization under 77-B—the proper legal procedure.” 


x 


Spindle Activity Higher 


Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- R | A iD y ’ | 
ported by the Census Bureau to have operated during ad 
July at 119.8 per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, 
compared with 111.0 per cent during June this year, and THE NEW EDITION OF 
73.5 during July last year. 


Spinning spindles in place July 31st totaled 28,157,094, 
| of which 23,249,572 were active at some time during the 


month, compared with 28,311,834 and 22,957,322 for. L A R h 
_ June this year and 30,110,078 and 22,312,384 for July : 


spindle hours for July totaled 7,859,348,920, or R EK T RY 


an average of 279 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,319,892,450 and 259 for June this year, and 


t 5,157,527,895 and 171 for July last year. | _ Of Southern Textile Mills 
4 Spinning spindles in place July 31st in cotton-growing | | 

| States totaled 19,032,036, of which 17,145,596 were ® 

| active at some time during the month, compared with Price $2.00 


19,059,076 and 16,983,252 for June this year, and 19,- 
340,858 and 16,265,210 for July last year. 
Active spindle hours in cotton-growing States for July Complete—Accurate—U p-to-Date 
totaled 6,058,855,873, or an average of 318 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 5,669,000,961 and 297 
for June this year, and 3,977,811,450 and 206 for July Please Send Cash With Order to Save Bookkeeping 
last year. 
Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for July by States follow: Alabama, 603,206,159 ‘ i 
and 322; Georgia, 1,091,446,915 and 331; Mississippi, Clark Publishing Co 
56,181,030 and 248; North Carolina, 1,792,202,298 and 
296; South Carolina, 1,978,062,243 and 344; Tennessee, CHARLOTTE, N. C. : | i 
225,374,366 and 352; Texas, 70,892,388 and 277; Vir- 7 
ginia, 188,283,941 and 290. 
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LOOM 


Breakdowns 


A power check may save you expensive loom breakdowns. | 
Tight ‘bearings and needed adjustments are indicated in 
wasted power. A one minute test with inexpensive Walker 
test equipment will tell the story of the condition of your 
machinery. 

Write for complete information 


| fairly booming, until social unrest began. 


Cie 


As the American Rayon industry celebrates its 25th birth- 
day, Onyx laboratories also complete a quarter-century 
of research, pioneering and experimenting in the field of 
Rayon processing and finishing. Onyx chemists have de- 
veloped many advanced products which raise standards 
of sizing, scouring, dyeing, printing and finishing. Samples 
of any product sent on request. Our laboratories are at 
your service. | 


i -. WRITE for copy of our new catalog. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists in Finishing Materials 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., tnc., Chicago 


& FINISHING 


PROCESSING 


COMPOUNDS 
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Drop Box Picker Upkeep 
(Continued from Page 6) 


when its free movement is retarded by a worn bore. A 


| sprung spindle rod or one which is not regularly oiled 


will in time impair the bore of any picker. 

Pickers in this state are liable to trip the shuttle boxes 
on drop box looms, for the reason that unless the bore is 
straight, the back motion of the pickers, after propelling 
the shuttles, will be delayed; sometimes long enough to 
catch in the rear of a box before that box changes to 
comply with the filling changes in the pattern. The 
best place for a picker with a bore so badly worn that 
the picker runs crooked through the boxes is the waste 
picker can.—Textile Weekly. 


The Cotton Outlook 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and Belgium. Both of these latter countries are sure to 
take less American than they did during the past twelve 
months, when cotton conditions in both countries were 
Poland will - 
also have to take less American on account of shortage 
of foreign currency. And who knows which other coun- — 
tries may have to follow suit in the course of the next 
few months. Therefore, taking everything together, there 
is no chance of American consumption during the next 
twelve months in any one country of the European Con- 
tinent (except several minor ones) reaching the level of 
the past twelve months. On present prospects, and at a 
very rough estimate, I should imagine American consump- 
tion at about 20 per cent less than during the past season. 
This, of course, is only a guess based on current trends.” 


Mt. Airy Office Adds Two Lines 


The New York office of Mount Airy Knitting Com- 
pany, Mount Airy, N. C., under the direction of Girard 
Heller, will handle the line of men’s and boys’ running 
pants made by Robinson Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Tenn., and the nainsook underwear line of Benham 
Underwear Mills, Scottsboro, Ala. 

Mr. Heller is selling the three lines north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, and Max H. Kessler represents the three in 
the South with headquarters in Atlanta. 


Manhattan Granted Patent for Radio- 
Active Treatment on Hose 


‘Announcement that patents have been granted cover- 


‘ing their Radio-Active Treatment of fire hose has been 


made by The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. : 
This treatment is applied to the cotton fabric used in 
the making of fire hose for industrial and municipal fire 
protection. It involves processing with rare earth metal 
salts having radio-active properties which are said to ef- 
fectively and permanently resist mildew and make the 
hose moisture repellant, rot and freeze-proof—-thus in- 
definitely lengthening its useful life. _Manhattan’s fire 


hose with this treatment has a distinctive green color. 

No other manufacturer is using this method and under 
these patents Manhattan will continue to have exclusive 
rights to it. 


| 
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Report Small Profits for Silk and Rayon 
Mills 
(Continued from Page 3) 
1935. Other mill expense (supplies, repairs, mainte- 
nance, etc.) represented about one-fifth of total mill cost. 
For the eighty companies, an assumed wage increase of 
33 1-3 per cent, resulting from decreasing working hours 
by 25 per cent without decrease in pay, would necessitate 
a maximum increase in selling prices of 8.9 per cent. . 


The fifty-one commission weavers reporting show a 

loss of .66 per cent for the first half of 1935. Labor rep- 
resents 74.4 per cent of total mill cost.. Due to the large 
proportion of labor in total costs, comparatively small 
reduction in hours would have increased costs consider- 
ably. The price increases necessary to offset a hypo- 
thetical increased cost due to the indicated reduction in 
hours would have been correspondingly large, other things 
remaining equal. 


Thirty-seven companies. throwing and weaving their 
own silk and rayon reported a loss of 2.97 on a textile 
investment of $53,545,963. Raw materials represent 
45.07 per cent of the mill cost and labor cost 31.07 per 
cent, 


The group of twelve companies throwing and weaving 


silk on commission reported a loss of: 3:02 per cent on 


their textile investment for the first half of 1935. This 
group showed an average loss on sales of 5.63 per cent, 
which was considerably larger than the losses shown for 
any of the other groups except the commission dyers and 
finishers. | 


HicHer Lasor Costs 


Labor cost represented 87.3 per cent of the sale dollar, 
the proportion increasing consistently from the first pe- 
riod when it represented 54.4 per cent. Since labor repre- 
sents more than two-thirds of the total mill cost for the 
commission throwing and weaving companies, the price 
increases necessary to enable this group to offset any 
increased labor costs due to an increase in wages or a 
corresponding reduction of hours worked would have 
been correspondingly larger, amounting to more than 22 
per cent for a 25 per cent reduction in hours, equivalent 
to 22 1-3 per cent wage increase, assuming no change in 
the efficiency of labor, and that prices had remained the 
same. 

Dyeing and finishing companies, operating predomi- 
nantly on a commission basis, has consistently made the 
most unfavorable showing of any of the silk and rayon 
groups. On the basis of textile investment, this group 
showed a loss of 4.63 per cent for the first half of 1935 
while in the years 1933 and 1934 it reported losses at 
the rate of 6.1 and 3.8 per cent, respectively. These were 
the largest losses shown by any of the silk and rayon 
groups. In this group, losses on sales for the five succes 
sive six-month periods were 5.0, 11.9, 1.1, 10.3 and 9.3 
per cent. The total mill cost was more nearly equally 
distributed among the three items of cost, dyes and chem- 
icals, labor and other mill expense for this group than 
for any other. In view of the losses on sales in every 
period, any increase in labor costs due to a reduction in 
hours or direct wage increase would have resulted in in- 
creased losses. 
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4 COTTON & 


MAY GO UP 


K&. but spinning costs must be kept * 


A sure way to keep them down is to produce more yards 

of a better, more even yarn per day—and that is just the 

result reported by spinners everywhere who have adopted 

the new Victor Circle-D Traveler. Check your own results 

ate sample supply of Circle-D’s. We will send them 
CE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—-Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


Textile Specialties 


CHEMICALS 
OILS 
SOAPS 


Laboratory Equipment ' 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


labyrinth felt seal 
within confines of extra wide 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 


NORMA-HUFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN - STAMFORD CONN USA 


IF ITS PAPER 


Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO} 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


= 

| | 
| 
i 

Designed with removable 

Precision Bearings, withlarge 

= grease capacity, assure su- 

perior performance. Write 

for Catalog. 

NURMA-AUFFMANN 
PRECISIVN BEARINGS 

7000°P 


YOUNG MAN, 28 years old, mar- 
§ ried, desires connection with pro- 
gressive organization. Well rounded 
| mill experience, Textile school 
graduate. Now employed as assist- 
§ ant overseer. Will consider any 
connection but prefer position as 
overseer or assistant overseer of 
carding. Address ‘Textile Gradu- 
ate,’ care Textile Bulletin.. 


Brazilian Consumption 
Reaches New High Mark 


Consumption of rayon in Brazil 

in 1935 reached the highest level in 
local history and indications are that 
consumption during the present year 
will be even greater, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner ]. 
Winsor Ives, Rio de Janeiro, mad=> 
public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 
The bulk of the rayon at present 
being consumed in Brazil is of do- 
mestic manufacture, there being two 
factories located in the City .of Sao 
Paulo, which control production. 
During 1934 one plant produced 1,- 
984,140 pounds of rayon yarns 
against 2,122,800 pounds in 1935 
representing an increase of around 7 
per cent in the output during the 
later year. Over the same period the 
other factory increased production 
from 992,000 pounds to 1,357,200 
pounds, or by approximately 37 per 
cent. During 1935, the major por- 
tion of the domestic production was 
of viscose yarns, while the balance 
was produced by the acetate process, 
the report states. 

The inability of domestic produc- 
ers to supply the growing local de- 
mand for rayon is reflected by a 
comparison of figures covering im- 
portations of yarn into Brazil during 
the years 1934 and 1935. According 
to official data, entries of yarn during 
the former year totaled 525,163 
pounds, with a value of 6,259 contos. 
During the ensuing year, identical 
imports increased to 934,680 pounds 
valued at 13,173 contos. This com- 


parison indicates an increase of 78. 


per cent in volume and 110 per cent 
in value of 1935 imports over those 
of the previous period, the Trade 
Commissioner reported. 

A summary of the above figures 
shows that the volume of domestic 
productio nof rayon during 1935 in- 
creased 17 per cent over that of the 
previous year, and that the country’s 
total consumption of rayon from all 
sources amounted to 4,414,680 
pounds in 1935 as compared to 3,- 
501,302 pounds in 1934, represent- 
ing an increase in excess of 26 per 
cent according to the report. 
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4 MACHINERY FOR SALE 


| 1—Kitson Waste Machine, W-3, 2 section. 
2—Kitson 24” Waste Hopper Feeders. 
1—Saco-Lowell No. 4 Bale Breaker, 12’ auto. control feed apron. 
20-——-Saco-Lowell 40” Cards,, 12” coilers, 1915. 
| 4—- Whitin Intermediates, 10 x 5 x 7% x 114 sp. ea. 
10—Whitin Roving, 8 x 3% x 5% x 168 sp. ea. 
4—Woonsocket Slubbers, 11 x 54% x 68 sp. ea. 
14—Woonsocket Intermediates, 9 x 4% x 108 sp. ea. 
| 80—Mason Tape Drive Spinning Frames, 3%” ga., 2” ring, 252 sp. ea. | 
70—Whitin Band Drive Spinning Frames, 3%” ga., 276 sp. ea. Model B. 
| 2—H & B Tape Drive Wet Twisters, 3” ga., 2” ring, 240 sp. ea., motor driven. | 
ee say J Wet Tape Drive Ring Twisters, 34,” ga., 2%” ring, 200 sp. ea., belt 
riv 
| 5—S-L Dry Tape Drive Ring Twisters, 3%” ga., 2%” ring, 123 sp. each., motor 


drive. 
| 280——Draper 40” Auto. Looms. aux. shafts, 5 harness, belt drive. 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Equipment 


231 South Main Street Telephone Gaspee 6464 Providence, ee ae 
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Classitied Department 


| 
LOOMFIXERS 
§ Aurora Cotton Mills. 
} illinois, now starting up, weaving 
wide sheeting on Stafford Looms. 


Wire or write. 


Aurora, 


1 


WANTED—Designer 
goods mill. 
giving age, 
pected. Address 
tile Builetin. 


by fancy 
Prefer young man. 


**Designer,”’ 


cotton 
Reply, 
experience and salary ex- 
care Tex- 


WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic, 


Experienced on steam 


and electric 


drive: can change on long or short no- 
tice. Interview welcomed. Address “‘Me- 


chanic,” care Textile Bulletin. 


SIGNODE MEANS 
Better, Safer, Cheaper 


TEXTILE SHIPMENTS 


For many years Signode Steel 
Strapping has been used to rein- 
force and protect shipments of 
well known textile products. 

Safe edges of the strapping 
protect the hands of the opera- 
tor. Its clean, rust-proof, smooth 
finish makes it possible to handle 
the contents of a bale without 
soiling. In addition, the strap- 
ping can be tightly tensed 
around cartons without cutting 
the edges. 

The Signode Joint (which 
locks the over-lapping strap 
ends) has a tensile strength ap- 
proximating the tensile strength 
of the strap itself. 


Tensional 
for 
Use the coupon below. 


mee =SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
Chicago, il. 


2637 WN. Western Ave., 


Send for the free foider, 
“‘Dependon Bale Ties and 
Box Strapping 
Textile Shipments.” 


Please send us copy of ‘‘Dependable Bale Ties 


and Tensional Box Strapping for Textile Shipments.” 
Name of C 


Address 


City 


State 


ASSISTANT OVERSEER WANTED—To 
take charge of slashing, drawing-in. 
and tying-in. Large Southern mill. 
Don't apply unless you are thoroughly 
familiar with tying-in operation. Ad- 
dress “L. D. E.,” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED-—- Position as carder. Have had 
20 years’ experience; thoroughly experi- 
enced in drafting. References furnish - 
ed. Address ‘Carder,’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


170 midget feelers now running, 
$5.00 each. Apply to Box No. T-170. 
Care Textile Bulletin. . | 


WANTED—Capable manager for Grocery 
store in small industrial town. Position 
pays fair salary and per cent of profits. 

“RM.C.” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Carder or Spin- 
ner. Experienced on coarse numbers. 


Am now employed. Can furnish refer- 
ences....Address 
Bulletin. 


“C. eare Textile 


a 


Strapping 
Blankets in plant of Nashua Manufactur- 
ing Co., New Hampshire. 


cartons 


cotton in yarns 
or is 


Millis, Albemarle, Cones 
ed cartons which are strapped 
with ga x .015 Signode Python 
Steel St rapping. Shipping weight 
of carton is about pounds. 


i STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


873 Furman St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2637 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


containing Nashua 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us aie. you on your 
requirements 


PAULA. DUNKEL 
COMPANY INL. 
WALL STREET 
YORK,NY. 


fee,” 


BARRETT 
Specification | 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL Co. | 
1109 E. Trade Chariotte 


WOOL TOPS 


_ JAMES E. TAYLOR © 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL Co. 
253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. | 


| Paul B. Eaton : 


PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. &S. Patent 


Office | 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. og | 
International Moistenin 
Jackson Moistening 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


a. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard 5t. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston #223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


i Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING | 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas 5t. 


New York 


August 27, 1936 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The gray goods markets were slightly 
more active during the latter part of the past week. Ad- 
ditional goods, which had been held firm, were available 
at slightly lower prices and buyers took fair quantities. 
It was believed here that a number of mills wanted to 
increase their unfilled orders. The position of the mills, 
where nearby orders is concerned, continues very strong. 
Some of them apparently want to build up a larger back- 
log for the last quarter. It is hoped in the market that 
concessions granted will not go below ‘the levels of last 
week. 


In print cloths, the 38%- bask 6.25- yard 60x48s sold in 
good volume for August shipment at 54%4c, and this be- 
came the general price for any delivery, xithough several 
still were holding actual spots at 53¢c. The 39-inch 4.75- 
yard 68x72s were firm at 7c for early shipments, usual- 
ly extending into September, while later shipments were 
offered at even money. On 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares, 
the market held at 8c, with small sales booked at that 
figure. 


The fine goods markets for the most part found buyers 
showing interest only in spot goods and not particularly 
interested in later deliveries even of those numbers on 
which mills were sold well ahead. The market appeared 
to have entered a waiting period which will not be over 
until finished goods move out in larger volume. Mills on 
most cloths have sufficient orders in hand to indicate that 
they will not find concessions necessary. 


The rayon cloth section was devoting a good deal more 
attention to finished goods prices than to gray cloth 
values at the moment. Converters appear at last to have 
become convinced that there is not much hope of beating 
down mill asking prices on gray goods, and since these 
prices stand converters a loss against currently quoted 
finished goods prices, efforts are being directed to getting 


the latter up. 


4¥% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goeds, $9-in., 
Brownrsheetings, 3-yard 8% 
Brown 
Tickings, 8-ounce . 15% 
Denims _ 13 
Brown sheetings, ‘-yard, § 56x60s._ 
Dress ginghams 


Staple ginghams 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—In spite of the fact that new busi- 
ness in yarns was confined almost entirely to filling in 
orders, prices held firm and mills continued to push to 
complete deliveries on past’ contracts. Most yarn users 
are fairly well covered on their known needs and are not 
inclined to anticipate future requirements. In general 
the position of the spinners continues strong and it is 
believed here that larger buying will soon develop. 

Local suppliers point out there has been no let-down 
this summer in the call for yarns and, in addition, the 
raw material situation is even more bullish than it was 
deemed a month ago. Should the yield per acre be re- 
duced in the September Government report, it is asserted, 


the scramble for supplies may reach proportions that — 


cannot be ignored by those who have been fighting the 
price advance and at the same time, in some cases, are 
trying to reduce wages in order to offset higher prices. 

In the view of some observers here, when fall buying 
reaches its peak, demand for yarns and goods probably 
will put a premium on the prices asked for the most 
wanted deliveries. | 

Evidently knitting yarn mills are in a more secure posi- 
tion than mills on weaving yarn, since they are reported 
better sold ahead. A number have sufficient contracts to 
keep spindles running through the balance of the year. 
Requests have gone to buyers that they specify against 


orders to avoid danger of shortages later on when a 


revived trading movement occurs. It has taken constant 
urging to prompt a number of knitters to avoid the risk 
of finding others preceding them for available yarn pro- 
duction. 

Cotton yarns are paying less attention to the raw mar- 
ket now than for several years, spinners refusing to lower 
prices even though cotton may fluctuate from day to 
day. Emphasis of this was presented in no uncertain 
manner at the time of the crop report scare when the 
market held firm except for a few spots in carded knit- 
ting which quickly were removed. 


Quotations are of August 22nd. 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Single Warps 
25%-__ Carpet Yarns 
20s Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
Insulating Yarns 
10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply....24 -_. 
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It costs less to 
operate your carding | 


than any other mill 
process. Modernize 
with the grinders card | 
clothing manufactur- 
ers use--- 


ROY GRINDERS 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Greenville, S. C. : 21 Byrd Blvd. 
Cotton Card Grinders, Woolen and Worsted 


Card Grinders. {| Napper Roll Grinders, 
Calender Roll Grinders. {| Shear Grinders. 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers——F ounders—Machinists 
44 Cross Street P. 0. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


SPINNING RING. The greatest & 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH @ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the #iawag@ 
> 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


INMAN, S. C. 


Talk about fine people—and here you find them. 
Plenty of high school graduates and some in college. 
Good churches and Sunday school rooms, well filled for 
services. Good ball teams and other delightful clubs. 

The mill is well equipped and work runs smoothly, 
under the supervision of genial N. G. Hardie and his able 
overseers. In Mr. Hardie’s case “N. G.” stands for 
“Never Gone,” instead of ““No Good.” He is always on 
the job and seems to thoroughly enjoy it. He is well 


liked, too. 


Robert Wilburn, overseer carding, has been on the 
job 34 years—the entire life of the mill. Ernest Jenkins, 
second hand; John Martin, second shift. 

S. B. Smith is overseer spinning, with Landrum 
Vaughn, second hand; B. T. Buslin, second shift. 

T. E. Stone, overseer weaving; F. C.. Jackson and S. 
M. Owens, second hands; H. C. Crocker, second shift. 

W. W. Gregory, overseer cloth room, and C. B. Gowan, 
second hand. 

Fred Tindall, master mechanic day, and T. C. Conley, 
second shift. | 

? INMAN A GREAT PEACH CENTER 

This is a fine peach section, and peaches have been 
extra fine this year. Fifty cars per day were shipped 
from Inman, and all along the highway, in every direc- 
tion, there are “roadside markets’——peaches, grapes, 
melons. 

Two BaAsEBALL TEAMS 


Inman people believe in clean and wholesome sports. 


_ The day before our visit one of the ball teams had played 


with and licked Arcadia, on Arcadia grounds. 

The Eastern Carolina team is managed by John C. 
Ball. The Spartanburg County team manager is. Deacon 
Shelton. 

Both teams play like they work—whole-heartedly— 
and are “good sports,” win or lose. 

We agree with Mr. Gregory, overseer of the cloth 
room, that he has as lovely a group of girls in his de- 
partment as can be found. Not only lovely in face and 
figure but in character. 


Ned M. Cooper, cloth grader, is in good company, 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


On THE SQUARE, AND AT Gossett MILLS 


There was a political speaking on the court house 
square Tuesday night, and from the front window of 
my bed-room on third*floor of the Plaza Hotel, I could 
see and hear the whole performance. A radio with extra 
loud speaker was somewhere “on the square” and could 
probably be heard a mile away. 


_ Senator Byrnes, one of the speakers, seemed to be 
quite a favorite, judging from the cheering. However, 


one can say this, too—a respectful hearing is assured 


anyone who draws an audience in Anderson. Courtesy 
is cherished here. 


This pretty town had a double “square’’—one on each 
‘side of the main street. The court house occupies one 
square and the Confederate monument, the other. At 
the foot of this monument some of the loudest shooting 
ever heard took place. Smoe kind of fireworks that made 
a terrible detonation when is shot from the ground, and 
still louder it burst high in the air. Some noise, and 
some crowd. 


During all this shooting, hundreds of cars were running 
around this spot, and if the cars had been horses, it 
would have looked like a scene from that hair-raising 
picture. “The Covered Wagon’”—where Indians sur- 
rounded the shooting pioneers. 

Tue Gossett AND 


LADLASSIE 


There are many improvements taking place here, 
though it did seem quite up-to-date before. The general 


‘superintendent, J. W. Wood, had to leave town before I 


could get any information from him, so will wait until 
later to give an account of improvements. 


The Boy Scouts are a live bunch here, and probably 
accounts in a large measure for the delightful courtesy 
and friendliness of Gossett Mills section. For eight years 
Thos. F .Rutledge has been scoutmaster for Troop 91, 
with 32 fine boys as members. They recently had their 
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annual outing at Charleston and the Isle of Palms. Mr. 
Rutledge is a born leader—the type that boys all like. 


Riversipe Mitt Key Men 

J. W. Wood, general superintendent all three mills. 
Found our good friend, Lee McLemore, formerly of Da- 
vidson, N. C., here as superintendent. He likes it fine, 
too, but he does enjoy seeing folks from his home State. 

W. O. Hawkins is overséer carding; H. E. Pepper, 
overseer spinning; R. H. Fowler, overseer finishing; J. 
W. Watson, in roller shop; W. H. Young, in charge of 
Riverside No. 2. 

Toxaway Men 

Chris Suber, superintendent (assistant to Mr. Wood), 
has taken the first degree of “papa,” and the little man 
will be called Chris Suber, III, bearing the same name 
as his father and grandfather. 

Grady Cox is overseer carding; F. M. Burton, overseer 
spinning; Roy Summel, slasher; A. D. Martin, overseer 
weaving; C, V. Stutts, overseer cloth room; J. M. Harris, 
shipping. Some of thé prettiest girls—lovely of face 
and figure, with hair beautifully waved and curled—work 
in the cloth room. They (and also the men) wear white 
uniforms, and I mean white—not dirty. 

LaADLASSIE Key 

Jas. Hood, superintendent, is a very interesting gentle- 
man with a delightful brogue. C. C. Chambers is in 
charge of preparation; W. C. Parker, overseer slashing; 
R. L. Smith, winding; E. B. Powell, cloth room; J. W. 
Ward and A. W. Garrett, weaving. This is a rayon mill 
entirely. 

C. W. Hendrix, supply man for all three mills, has the 
curliest hair imaginable, and is the envy of all the girls, 
He has a well arranged department, and a splendid re- 
cording system. He knows exactly how much supplies are 


used at each plant by each department and each section. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A BLEACHING, DYEING AND MERCERIZING PLANT FOR 
Cotton Goops—Datry Capacity 40 Tons 
FrnIsHED Goops 


It would be next to impossible to find more cordial, 
courteous and likeable people than the Arringtons and 
their splendid group of superintendents and foremen. 

The office is a humming hive of industry, with every 
little “hum” in glorious accord. From the young man at 
the information dsk and telephone switchboard to the 
office of the president, Mr. Jno. W. Arrington, the atmos- 
phere is friendly and congenial. : 

This is one of the largest and best equipped finishing 
plants in the South, with a daily capacity of 40 tons 
finished goods. From a small beginning, honest work 
and square dealing, led to various enlargements and ad- 
ditional machinery, until now this plant is second to 
none. 

The grounds in front of this plant are remarkably 
beautiful, with broad, clean lawns of velvety smooth- 
ness, bordered by well-kept evergreen hedges. Enormous 
mounds of flowers—a ring of yellow colius, then a ring 
of scarlet sage, next a ring of yellow cannas topped by 
gorgeous red cannas—and there you have a tall flower 
mound that is beautiful as a picture. | 
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THe OFFiciALs AND Kry MEN 


President, Jno. W. Arrington; active vice-president, 
R. W. Arrington; treasurer, Jno. W. Arrington, Jr.; as- 
sistant treasurer, N. B. Arrington; secretary, Lester 
Poole; Hext M. Perry is buyer, and C. H. Patrick, super- 
intendent. 

H. H. Iler is plant. engineer; Arthur Boyd, C. A. 
Spence, G. M. Turner, C. L. Kendrick and W. F. Mad- 
den, foremen; D. L, Hair, supply clerk. 


An ELEcTRICAL SCARE 


Had the delightful honor of being a guest in the hos- 
pitable home of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Iler. , Just around 
5:30 p. m., during an electrical storm, Mrs. Her and I 
were in the sitting room, when a flash of lightning made 
the floor lamp catch fire and the smoke was stifling. 
About the time she jerked the connections loose and 
got that stopped, we heard a terrific buzzing in other 
parts of the house, and soon found that the electric stove 
and refrigerator were out of commission—likewise my 
neck has had a “crick” in it ever since. 

We had a delightful cold supper and Mr. [ler soon 
fixed the stove and refrigerator. It is grand to have a 


high grade power man close by in time of electrical trou- 


ble. 

Mr. Iler has some of the most interesting keep-sakes 
and historical data that I’ve ever seen, and I felt hon- 
ored to see and hear about them. 

He has a book, “The Silver Bullet,” written by a Mr. 
Rowell, who years ago was a cloth room overseer at 
Piedmont, S. C., where Mr. Iler’s father was one of the 
first (if not the very first) superintendents. 

Does anyone know where I could get a copy of that 
book? It gives the complete story and a clear-cut picture 
of “the face in the saucer’—which is plainly a picture 
of Christ. This face appeared in a saucer in the home 
of a widow Timmerman, who was grieving over the death | 
of a daughter. Hundreds of people came from far and 
near to see the picture, which was photographed and 


preserved. 


IVA AND WELLFORD, S. C. 


Jackson MILLs 


The pretty mill at High Shoals, N. C., is also in this 
group, and is called “Mill No. 3.” “No. 1” is at Iva 
and “No. 2” at Wellford. 

It is always a pleasure to call on Mr. Alfred Moore, 
the bachelor president and treasurer of Jackson Mills. 
He says he can sit back and laugh at people whose chil- 
dren will be burdened by taxes for ages to come, to pay 
for present-day extravagances. Now, wouldn’t it be 
funny if bachelors should have to pay “special” taxes 
for refusing to work in double harness? And it does 
seem that a penalty should be paid for cheating some 
good woman of a meal ticket! 

C. L. Chandler, vice-president, makes his home in 
Gaffney and keeps in close touch with all the mills—so 
much so that it has been a long time since I’ve seen 
him, for I always hit a place when he’s elsewhere. 

J. C. Boyce is superintendent of Mill No. 1, at. Iva; 
A. G. Jordan is superintendent of Mill No. 2, at Well- 
ford, S. C.; S. R. Powers is superintendent at High 
Shoals, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT. MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer. ; Charlotte, 
C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee ED lectric Power Bidg., D. 8. Kerr Mer.; © n- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., Ww. G. May. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer. ; New Orleans, La. Canal Bank Bl 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. : 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis. Mo.., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Bar! 
R. Hury. Mer.; Tampa, Fla. 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H, C. Hood, 


‘AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 BE. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L Southern 


. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE: CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lao Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C, 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., R. l. Frank 


Ww. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, "Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, c. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C, North and South © 


Carolina Rep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 


F. 8S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western. 


Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich.. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Green ville, S. C.; Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

BROWN @& CO.,.D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


' CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ul. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C., 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr.. P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert. 2 Morgan Bldg. Greenville, 5. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 431, Spartanburg, 5. C.: me &. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
aiem, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Batte 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, John R 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bide, Spar- 
tanbureg, S. . Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales "Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bid 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., $24-05 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller ate, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A, J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Hast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N,. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING CoO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas a 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte, 3 Jess 
well, East Radford, Va. ie 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, ats "erarth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


‘DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. Dyestuffs Div.., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, Se L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. Sloan, Amanda Apt.., Greenville, Bg C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 Mg Spring St.. Concord. N. Ww. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. L., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. 8S 
Mer., 302 W. First St. Charlotte, N. C. se — 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bl Char 
C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter. Grace American Bldg., Rich. 
mond, Va.; Wigg. Law Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldec., Bluefield. W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greténsboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston. C.: P. 
Ww. Black, Greenville, S. Reagan, Asheville, N. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New Yor 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. c 
B. A. Stigen, Maer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mer.; Charlotte, N. C.. EB. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston. 
Tev., E. M Wise, W. O’ Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming - 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; "Ruoevitie 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mar.; Louisville, Ky... E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville. Tenn., J. H. 
Barkedale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 

Va... w. Hicklin. . Mer.; San Antonio, Tez., A. Ube. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CoO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring St. N.W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N, Knapp. Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: Belton Cc. Plowden, Gri 
Gossett, Greenville, 8. C.: Wm. J. Moore, 


. J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 
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GILMER CO. H , Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. . Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Conrad, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Lliewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Ine, Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Patersbure: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inec., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co.., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N,. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc., The, Akron, 0. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 206-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, nN. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave.,-New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., 
©. D. Landis, 17098 Springdale Ave., 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.. 3, Memphis, ‘tenn-; 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala : MeGow'!n- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
.Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
‘Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., ‘Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis. Supply Co.., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.: EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 


Sales Reps.. R. 
Philadelphia. Pa.: 
Charlotte. 

H. 


FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 


lotte. N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Pip P. O. Box 5384, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P.O. Box 
1602, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldz., 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. 
Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zwelifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone. Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON @4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Blidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court go> 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
' Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Rellly, 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45, 
Atianta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
.. HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 

Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 


Sou. Reps., 


Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 


Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, i Gh Sou. Service Tent. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.:;: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. 8B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wend - 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.: Daniel Wallace, Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. c 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Chariotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 8. oeth. St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EB > = St., Philadel- 
o 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, x 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., IL H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg., H. 'D. Alexander; Dallas 


Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
NS. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


BE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. FPlorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland. Ben wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
traft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham; Dillion Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.;: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.;: Raleich. 
Dillion Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelbv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbla, Columbla 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
echinery Co.: Spartanburg, Montromery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Rnuford Bros... Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Rirmingham, Ala.; B. Cc. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Pirm- 
a Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James TI. White, Amer, Savings Bk. Blde.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidge., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry tl. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Stan@drd Life Bldg... Greensboro, 
N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. Mactntyre. 801 BB. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 

enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence. R. tL. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps... L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, i Se 
Spartanbure. S. C., Atlanta. Ga., Greenville. S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. rt Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., ‘Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P, Goller, Greenville, 8, C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. 
FE. H. Stewar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St.. Spartanburg. S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Salem, =z Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. ‘Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.., John Limbach. 
238 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: LD. 8. 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St... P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C, 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


New 
Char-' 
Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Sou. 


Mass. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett 8St., Greenville, Ss. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. Cy; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Lid St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 

orfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. ‘I. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.: Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanbure, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, pe C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
zones. Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, ° P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


Sou. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Phila, 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
S c.. H. EB. Littleiohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. “ Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. — 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. 


STEWART ItRON ORKS. ©. Sales Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence ‘onstruction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
bure. S. C.: Fred Shaefer, West Point. Ga.: Ruff Haw. Co.. 
1649 Main St.. Lewis M. Civburn Box 388, 


Columbia. S. C.: 
Lancaster. 8S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons. 
Blde.. Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. Odd Fellows Bldc., 
Wilmineton. N. C.: Edwin C. Bovette. Jr.. 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charictte. N. C.: John G. Webb. Hilishoro. N. C.: The Taylor 
Tron Works & Sunniv Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga: D E 
Kehoe. 412 B. 40th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., {nc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York, N. ¥. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta,.Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. WLubrication Eneineers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
addy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. 8. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga Reps.. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Blidg.. s. 
Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Mor- 
gan’'s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co.., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke. Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co.. 12-W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanbure. S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
BMason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
waneer Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co... 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot 
Roofine & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Staton G, New Orleans, 
La.: Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham, N. C.: Vick Paint 
Co., 219 W. Fifth St.,. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley, W. Va.; 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104.E. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Rhodes,. Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, s. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room itn charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


Room 308 Odd Fellows 


Sou. Offices, 


August 27, 1936 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton. 


Mers.; 1317 Heale , Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Re P. Thom- 
Charlotte 0 I. D. Wingo and M Atlanta 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, Lafayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.  Gresnvie 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 5601 BE. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., partanburg, Ss. -C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. "G: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C. 


pean’ 


Dyeing Rayon Staple Fibre Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 5) 


many well-known proprietary softeners can be used with 
success), but no starch should be used in this treatment 
since it tends to make the fabric. 

Impregnation of the fabric with a softening liquor can 
be conveniently combined with stentering, it merely being 
necessary to lead the fabric through a two or three-bow! 
impregnating mangle placed at the entry end of the 
stenter. Drying in the stenter should be at a moderate . 
temperature and all risk ot “baking” the fabric should 
be prevented. 

At this stage the stentered fabric will not have its 
maximum softness of handle and to obtain this the. fabric 
should be rapidly run through the nip of a small calender 
and then over a stud-breaking machine. Connected with 
these operations should be provided a. means for fully 
conditioning the fabric (the fabric may be sprayed with 
atomized water, or steamed, or run through a conditioning 
chamber) for it is found that in its fully conditioned 
state the staple fiber fabric has its maximum lofty handle. 
The fabric is then ready for plaiting and measuring be- 
fore parcelling for dispatch—Silk and Rayon. 


Popular Cotton Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Plisse crepes, for children’s pajamas, are swinging 
more and more to amusing figures rather than florals. 
Elephants on skates, children on bicycles, circus figures 
are among the best sellers. A fine crash material in- 
tended for smocks has hotel labels all over its surface, 
all brilliantly colored—the Savoy, London, the Crillion, 
Paris, and so on—and a border of travel interest with 
a red or blue background scattered with figures of por- 
ters, ships, trains, luggage, in black. Popular colors for 
the smooth finish cottons are bright Turkey red, old blue, 
raspberry pink and peacock. Music notes are interspers- 
ed with geometrics on percale with a shell pink, pale blue 
or peacock background. Swatch No. 5 shows the over- 
sewn trend. It is a thin printed (see Swatch No. 6) 
crepe in dark brown, pale cigar brown, orange and nat- 
ural. White wool effect flock dots are used on colored 
pique. An extremely wide wale corduroy has wide spac- 
ing in between, giving a very deep effect. A yarn dyed. 


check crepe has a thread of acetate in a pale color out- 
lining the one-inch check. 
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‘ Will Help You 
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Nothing but Rings 
Everything in Rings 


Place your ring orders with a firm of specialists whcse 
entire Sesilanas is to give you unmatchable ring service. 
An initial shipment on your order can generally be made 
immediately from our stock of standard rings. Even if not 
in stock, shipment on urgent orders can be started within 
2 weeks, and then maintained parallel with the mill's 
ability to install. For finest rings and finest service, buy 
from a Ring Specialist! : 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street. Chicago 


With 


Your Problems 


-“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GrRAwAm CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
| By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


- 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomMpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely rev.sed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50, 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotie, N. C. 
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Weaving Rayon and Stlkh—with 
detachable brass or wood backs. 
Single or Double Spring. 


Emmons Pitchband Reeds for all 
Weaves—with Multiplie 


Built-In Strength. 


d 


Air-Space or 


SEMMONS Metal and Pitchband Reeds CUT 


Reed Costs Amazingly on a “Cost-to-Use Basis.’ 


Several mill buyers who have been purchasing reeds 
low in price on an “‘initial-cost” basis have discovered 
that it is more economical to pay a little more money 
in some cases and gett EMMONS REEDS. 

For Emmons Reeds Last Longer—HOLD their Ac- 
curacy—take continuous production punishment, even 
deep shuttle markings and ‘stay on the job.’ Proving 


that on a cost-to-use basis a buyer gets more for his 


money in Emmons Reeds. 


CUSTOM MADE 7 
Furthermore, Emmons Reeds are Custom-Made— 
built to your own specifications—built to FIT the 


£4 
199 


QOMe 


weave. The result is improved “cover’’—a reduction 


in seconds and rejects due to spread dents, roughness 
of the surface or poorly polished wire. 


MAKE A TEST 

Regardless of the Reeds you are now using—or the 
price you are paying, try Emmons METAL OR 
PITCH-BAND REEDS and note the improvement in 
both the quantity and quality of production. See if 
these improved reeds are not more economical to USE. 

Write: or telephone or telegraph collect, if you 
need reeds in a hurry. Quick Deliveries to any miil 
in the United States. 
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